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High school students everywhere 
will weigh their skill this spring in 
competition for the Tenth Annual 
Scholastic Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic. 


Almost every field of creative work 
is open to students who are on the 
road to national fame and honor. 

Prizes include honors, merchandise, 
cash, and generous scholarships to the 
country's outstanding art schools. 
Total value exceeds $10,000. 

Students who earn national honors 
will have their entries reproduced, with 
their photographs, in the Student- 
Written Number of Scholastic, April 
30, 1934. 

The best art work will be exhibited 
throughout the country, with the co- 
operation of the American Federation 
of Arts, in the Traveling Exhibition of 
High School Art. 

The best literary work will appear 
in Scholastic’s annual anthology of 
high school writing, Saplings. 

Do you write verse, stories, plays, 
articles, reviews, editorials, essays, or 
news? 

Do you draw, paint, model, carve, 
design, or make photographs, block 
prints, leather crafts, pottery, or 
jewelry? 

These and a dozen other activities 
and the field of nation-wide competi- 
tion for the Scholastic Awards. 


Write Today for Free Rule Book 
COMPETITION CLOSES 


March 20th 


Scholastic Awards, Dept. D, 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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The Necessity of Certainty 
An Editorial by Winfield T. Scott 


Formerly Haverhill (Mass.) High School 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1927 


I think I could almost pray for inspiration if I only 
knew where to turn my face.—Joseph Conrad, letter to 
E. Garnett (1896). 


In truth every novelist must begin by creating for 
himself a world, great or little, in which he can honestly 
believe—Joseph Conrad, “Books” (1905). 


. WOULD not seem to be erecting Joseph Conrad 
as the prophet for the age. I came upon these 
two utterances of the despair and faith of a 
great literary artist as I tried to condense those 

conceptions of living and writing which I, as one 
among the many young who wilfully strive toward 
additional complications of living by the artistic ex- 
pression of it, have sought to determine and to 
clarify. 

The two quotations point the dilemma of the 
modern artist and his obvious solution. They indicate 
not enly the necessity of certainty in one’s way of 
writing but also in one’s way of living, which comes 
first and remains fundamental. The moral values 
of writing may shape those of life, yet ultimately 
they will be found to be one and the same, inextri- 
cable. And so, too, the chaos of society means the 
inevitable chaos of art. This has been the over- 
whelming artistic problem of the last fifteen years. 
The way out of it is far more than a determination 
of. literary principles, but the creative artist may 
not simply wait, he must do his own searching for 


no longer existed after 1919. There came in its 
place the race of Aldous Huxley’s people, Ernest 
Hemingway’s people, John Dos Passos’ and Robin- 
son Jeffers’ people—all driven, all helpless, all charg- 
ing at one escape or another from what they no longer 
cherished, and finding, generally, that escape led 
nowhere. Life is not created in vacuum, nor living 
art in negation. 

Escape is no answer. The four walls of the house 
went down and we shall not regain our certainties 
by any Lethean voyages. The representative artist 
of the 1920’s could scarcely believe in disbelief: it ~ 
did not matter. That human love was one hundred 
per cent biology, that religion was an opium, that 
kingdoms and democracies and dictatorships were 
but three variations of governmental evil—these 
were no thundering heresies on the tongue of the post- 
war artist, these were commonplaces and boring to 
boot. That man is frustration personified, that 
happiness is a mirage, that living makes a dubious 
business—one cannot say that these convictions have 
risen whole-made from addled heads; chaotic society 
has provided the soil for such rank growth. Even 
were the peace of Versailles a trustworthy one, man 
has made no peace with himself and the universe. 

Despite conflicting theories, we shall reaffirm a cer- 
tainty in the value of life. We shall declare that man 


solid ground. 
that young’ genera- 
tien which follows the 
post-war period — in 
other words, the gen- 
eration represented in 
this number of 
Scholastic. 

We have heard much 
of the effects of the 
World War, of how it 
gave a last shattering 
blow to a world long 
secure at the hem of 
Victoria’s skirt, and of 


. the many Mr. Britlings 


who saw it through yet 
were never the same 
again. John Gals- 


worthy said that the 
world of which he wrote 


I wish to speak for, as I do of, 


Welcome to Our Graduates 


This issue is given over, in part, to the work of young men and 
women who formerly won recognition in the Scholastic Awards. Now 
in their middle twenties, many of them have graduated from college 
and are struggling for a place in the economic world. This year 
SCHOLASTIC invited Miss Gladys Schmitt, one of our poetry leaders 
of 1927, to act as chairman of an editorial committee of other former 
students for this “Graduates’ Number." Only a limited amount of 
the material submitted could be used, but the editorial, the short 
story, several essays, the enlarged poetry department, and the sym- 
posium of graduate opinion are all the product of their pens. 

Readers who look for parallels between the work of | high school 
undergraduates and the generation immediately before them will 
perhaps be disappointed. a older young people have faced reality 
—personal and social—and the result is a new kind of writing, almost 
a new kind” of mind. Naturally, since they did outstanding creative 
work as undergraduates, the majority of them are still concerned with 
the arts, and in particular with poetry. So they see life through the 
highly individualized glasses of the poetic attitude. It is no longer, 
however, for most of them, a lyric or a romantic attitude. It has 
become harder, leaner, sometimes bitter, and sometimes obscure, but 
always intellectual. In the midst of the chaotic world of new 
philosophies and economic, scientific, and esthetic theories, which 
stamps so many of these contributions, their authors have somehow 
discovered a self-reliance and a sharp scalpel of reason which might, 
given a chance, remake the world—THE EDITORS. 


can be bewildered, but not uprooted. 


Independent of 
a belief in posthumous 
reward or a theory that 
this is the best of all 
possible worlds, we must 
again discover that life, 
being brief, is not there- 
fore despicable but more 
precious; that man, 
being infinitesimal, is 
yet effectual and im- 
portant to himself and 
kind. He has, by mea- 
sure of his own propor- 
tions, grandeur and 
nobility, the pathetic 
and the sublime; these 
hold his deepest mean- 
ings. “The poetry of 
earth is never dead”— 
and art is still long. 
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The Waters Under the Earth 


A Story by BEN BELITT 
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MRS. HOLSINGER, in 

whose home I had taken 

rooms during my stay in 

Olmspring, told me a strange 
story. She said to me, at the close of 
a hard, bright day when we had 
drawn our chairs into the garden, for 
the heat, “You will be interested in 
our Mr. Meckienberg. It’s sad. You 
see, it’s not an ordinary story. This 
Mr. Mecklenberg plays the piano very 
beautifully.” I confess that I did not 
think this fact particularly extraordi- 
nary in itself, though I did not inter- 
rupt Mrs. Holsinger to tell her so. “It’s 
difficult to tell this sort of thing,” Mrs. 
Holsinger went on with her odd little 
frown. “I’ve put the cart before the 
horse, I’m afraid. In so many words, 
this Mr. Mecklenberg was a happily 
married man only seven yéars ago. I 
remember Mrs. Mecklenberg well, she 
was a sweet woman, a little stoutish, 
everyone said, but with a good figure. 
We used to visit with one another 
often.” 

For some reason, Mrs. Holsinger 
had paused for a moment, almost with 
a commemorative tenderness, looking 
toward the grape arbors as though 
she expected to see the figure of Mrs. 
Mecklenberg come out to greet her. 
“TI used to think her rather strange,” 
she went on. “She was so 
curiously attracted by bright 
colors—flowers; such heaps 
of them, particularly sweet- 
peas. I remember how fond 
she was of dressing up her 
two children like little gyp- 
sies. Did I tell you they 
had two children? Yes; 
Mrs. Mecklenberg seemed 
unhappy, somehow. This I 
suppose was quite as it 
should be—she was so dif- 
ferent from her husband, 
you understand. I think of 
her as a little girl. As for 
Mr. Mecklenberg—” Mrs. 
Holsinger laughed briefly— 
“I always remember the 

icture of Macbeth Among 
the Sisters, in my son’s 
schoolbook. He’s what you - 
writing people call ‘dark,’ if 
you see what I mean.” 

I said I thought I saw 
what she meant. “I tell the 
story wretchedly,” Mrs. 
Holsinger said, “but this is 
the sum and substance of it. 


Mrs. Mecklenberg took her children 
for a motor trip one day while her 
husband was in the city. It devel- 
oped that Mr. Mecklenberg was com- 
ing home in another car—alone, of 
course. Well, the cars struck about 
halfway between Olmspring and Bed- 


ford City. The doctor said Mrs. 
Mecklenberg was killed instantly. 
Mr. Mecklenberg was _ untouched, 


however—which is a marvel, because 
the road was literally strewn with bits 
of glass. It was horrible.” 

I asked whether the children had 
been unhurt. Mrs. Holsinger frowned 
for a moment and then said, “Mercy, 
no. They were killed too; did I neg- 
lect to mention it? It was horrible. 
I tell the story shamefully, but you 
can imagine the rest. Mr. Mecklen- 
berg blames himself, which is foolish, 
of course. In a way, the whole thing 
is rather romantic—though I know I 
shouldn’t say so. One never sees him 
about, and if one does, he rarely 
wishes one a good morning. I don’t 
believe the man leaves the house once 
a week, and he is continually playing 
on the piano.” Mrs. Holsinger fin- 
ished very suddenly by saying, almost 
to herself, “It was all very unfor- 
tunate.” 


I told Mrs. Holsinger I thought it 
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Lynchburg (Va.) High School 


Short Story, 1928 


a most unusual story. I suppose that 
would have been an end of it, so far 
as Mrs. Holsinger’s talents as a ra- 
conteur were concerned, for the talk 
at once shifted to the tiresome me- 
teorological platitudes as regards the 
freshening weather and the possibil- 
ity of a fine day tomorrow. But this 
was not the case. As frequently hap- 
pens, I found Mecklenberg’s name in- 
volved in a chain of coincidence; 
there was mention of his affliction 
wherever I went. He appeared to be 
quite a figure; so much so, in fact, 
that I promised myself I should not 
leave Olmspring without looking in 
upon this great man. 

I was able to obtain Mecklenberg's 
address from my landlady at the cost 
of much interrogation, for Mrs. Hol- 
singer’s curiosity exceeded even her 
sense of professional propriety. She 
wished to know whether I really in- 
tended visiting Mr. Mecklenberg, and 
how I expected to make him say ten 
words to me. 

On the next afternoon when it was 
getting dark, I went to the address 
Mrs. Holsinger had given me. I 
found the house with little trouble, for 
it was only a short distance from Mrs. 
Holsinger’s. It was a squarish brick 
structure set bolt upright in the midst 
of a green yard, where Falk 
Avenue meets Twelfth. The 
yard was filled with wild 
flowers which grew on both 
sides of a cement walk, in 
many fierce colors and 
shapes. A huge cottonwood 
tree cast a shadow over the 
house and walks, darkening 
the flushed bricks and the 
color of the flowers. Be- 
tween the yard and the side- 
walk was planted a hedge- 
row as high as my shoulder, 
the leaves of which were 
burnt a hard, coppery green 
and curled by the heat like 











"Why do you torture me?" 


the wings of a June beetle. 

At once I began walking 
up and down the street in 
an attempt to convince some 
invisible spectator of my 
good intentions and docility. 


pantomime of lighting ciga- 
rettes, pulling concernedly 
at my watch and then re- 
placing it, looking over my 
shoulder in anticipation of 
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a friend, who, it soon became clear, 
was destined never to materialize. I 
believe I passed half an hour in this 
manner, during the course of which I 
heard not so much as a murmur from 
the house. I decided that I was be- 
having ridiculously and recalled I was 
already late for dinner. ‘Burning to 
go, I was surprised to see a light leap 
into place in one of the ground floor 
windows. 

It had become quite dark now. I 
turned up Falk Avenue on my way to 
Mrs. Holsinger’s. I could not have 
walked ten steps when I heard a run 
of arpeggios struck from a piano in 
Mecklenberg’s house. Several chords 
followed. They had been struck in 
passion, with deep and prolonged in- 
tonation, as if the hands of the player 
had been flung on the keys in a mood 
of anguish and found relief less in 
sound than in sheer physical move- 
ment. 

While I listened, the player, whom 
I did not doubt was Mecklenberg, 
began upon what I judged to be an 
improvisation. I tried without suc- 
cess to follow the emotion which had 
prompted the outburst. Is it possible 
to explain these things—the music 
made me feel ashamed. I was filled 
with a curious disgust, as though I 
were forced to watch Mecklenberg go 
through the motions of some revolting 
thing. The music was mawkish and 
false; one felt, with a sense of horror, 
that Mecklenberg was deliberately 
torturing himself as surely as though 
he were beating his body with whips, 
deliberately opening afresh wounds 
of old standing, deliberately shaking 
and shaking with the fierce satisfac- 
tion of it. Nothing remained that 
might have redeemed the noisome 
abandonment of the performance; the 
music went on wounding itself again 
and again, quivering under the hurt 
of its own exquisite cruelty. I did 
not stay to hear it out. 

My feeling when I returned to 
Mrs. Holsinger’s was one of revul- 
sion. I felt I had been made accom- 
plice in an insulting secret which I 
had never wished to know, whose 
contamination was as degrading to 
myself as to Mecklenberg. This emo- 
tion was soon followed by another 
very near to pity, though touched with 
disgust and curiosity. I was over- 
powered with a desire to know more 
about this man, and, if I could and 
might, understand him in a measure, 
in the same way that I had very early 
in youth been attracted by the proc- 
esses of pernicious diseases. I re- 
solved to visit the Mecklenberg house 
again in two days. 

Mrs. Holsinger gave me no end of 
trouble. When she spoke to me, it was 
always to ask about Mecklenberg, and 
when she was silent the anxiety in her 
eyes was farcical. Had I seen Mr. 
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him his courage and his way of ac- 
cepting life with such composure after 
such a terrible blow? And he played, 
did he not, with such extraordinary 


had to admire 


Mecklenberg? 


expression and feeling? I was forced 
to take refuge in a deception, for I 
told Mrs. Holsinger with a great show 
of regret that I had stood outside 
Mecklenberg’s house for two hours, 
without having heard a sound. I 
added that I had also given up ail 
intention of further spying. 

Two days later I posted myself 
before Mecklenberg’s house for the 
second time. It was a cool night, and 
I knew that it should rain presently. 
I had not long to wait before, with- 
out so much as a prefatory chord, a 
great, wracking crescendo came from 
the piano, like a human cry, growing 
rapidly to such a height of turbulence 
as must have broken the heart of 
anyone less used than Mecklenberg to 
such exhausting passions. As before, 
the music carried the same quality 
precisely of appalling emotional 
abandonment, as though the spirit 
were lashing itself into frenzy in ful- 
fillment of some hint of madness that 
lay deep within it, like a subterranean 
river. I did not for a moment doubt 
that Mecklenberg was in agony while 
he played, yet I was equally as cer- 
tain he derived a kind of mysterious 
satisfaction from hurting himself in 
this way—the kind of gratification a 
religious martyr must experience 
while the flames are devouring his 
body. 

I heard no more that evening, for 
I was driven home by a sudden down- 
pour: which had been threatening all 
day. The next evening, as I left my 
lodgings again, I thought Mrs. Hol- 
singer would give up the ghost for 
mortified curiosity. 

I recall the night well, for it was 
extraordinarily fine. The sky had 
never seemed more full of infinitesi- 
mal motion, and was lighted from end 
to end with large, fresh stars which 
shook continually, seeming almost to 
revolve like pinwheels. A silence was 
over everything, while a blueness like 
the shadow silence might have cast, 
had crept into the leaves and color of 
the air. 

Once I had arrived at the house, 
matters took on an entirely different 
tone. I had no sooner taken my stand 
before the house, when I was startled 
almost out of my wits by a deep voice 
behind me, which demanded, “Well, 
what is it you want?” 

I could find nothing to say, but 
stood looking at the face which con- 
fronted me across the hedges, flushed 
and passionate. 

“Well, what is it?” the voice went 
on furiously. “Don’t appear so aston- 
ished, young man. I am the man you 
have been looking for, for the past 
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week. I am Mr. Mecklenberg. Per- 
haps you can explain to me why you 
have been spying upon me in this 
manner. Well? Or perhaps it is that 
you have not been spying at all. You 
have been strolling, taking a walk for 
your health. Well? That’s it?” 

I was unable to say a word. Meck- 
lenberg continued, as if delivering a 
speech he had gotten up previously at 
great pains. “You've been hounding 
me for a week. You've given me no 
peace, taking advantage of my illness 
and poor condition. I know why you 
have been sent here, you blackguard.” 
His voice rose, and his head behind 
the hedgerows bobbed about violentlv 
as though it had been severed and 
were dangling from a wire. “Yes, 
you prying young scoundrel. You're 
not deceiving me for an instant.” 

I was shocked beyond measure for 
the man had obviously made some 
appalling mistake. “Mr. Mecklen- 
berg,” I began, “you have made some 
fearful error. I have not been spy- 
ing upon you, you must believe me. 
I came because——” 

Mecklenberg wrung his hands to- 
gether in front of him. “No, you 
have not been spying; you haven't 
been spying on me. It was someone 
else with your features I saw from 
the window. It is a joke you have 
played to amuse me with. I have 
been being entertained. I have made 
a fearful error.” 

I felt ill with humiliation and 
shame. The realization that my ill- 
advised diversion had caused this sick 
man a week of the intensest spiritual 
anguish made me wish to go on my 
knees to him and implore his pardon 
at any cost. I was in an agony of 
repentance and felt I should never 
forgive myself this piece of folly un- 
til I had put Mecklenberg at ease. It 
appalled and horrified me to think 
that I had blundered this way into the 
wilderness of a strange man’s most 
private passions. 

I was in terror, moreover, lest some 
passerby overhear us: for Mecklen- 
berg was almost shouting and had 
begun to wave his arms like a madman. 
I turned to him desperately. “Mr. 
Mecklenberg,” I begged, “I tell you 
I was not spying. I tell you that you 
aré wrong, wrong. You must listen 
to me for a moment and allow me to 
come inside. We are certain to be 
overheard here. Believe me, I am 
your friend.” 

Mecklenberg became pale. He 
looked about him with terror, expect- 
ing to find the street crowded with 
eavesdroppers. Then returned to- 
ward the house. 

I do not recall the room in which 
we sat. I know that it was large and 
lighted only by an electric lamp set on 
the grand piano. A yellow radiance 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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An Introduction to Thomas Mann 
A Critical Essay by 


EVERAL years ago, Mr. Ed- 

mund Wilson wrote a_ book 

called Azel’s Castle, in which he 

pointed out that there is one 
attitude which is common to many 
contemporary writers whose work dif- 
fers in other respects, and that is the 
feeling that in modern society the art- 
ist, as artist, is isolated. The conclu- 
sions which, by what seem to me a 
series of logical fallacies, he draws 
from this fact are of no importance 
here, but the idea provides a useful 
starting point for a discussion of 
Thomas Mann, as the feeling of iso- 
lation almost certainly provided the 
starting point for Thomas Mann's 
work. 

When a man, artist or not, feels 
himself isolated, there are at least two 
attitudes which he may adopt towards 
that isolation. The first, and most 
natural, is the one most artists tend 
to choose: if I am isolated, it is be- 
cause I am infinitely superior to the 
rest of humanity. Thomas Mann, 
naturally diffident, naturally tactful, 
the descendant of a long line of promi- 
nent, eminently successful, and quite 
un-artistic citizens of Liibeck, could 
not, without committing what for him 
would have been an impossible offense 
against filial piety, accept that posi- 
tion. The second attitude, which he 
adopted, and which is the guiding 
principle of his work, is that the art- 
ist is isolated because art is a mani- 
festation of morbidity, and, at bottom, 
of evil. 

Still, an artist he was, and write 
he must, but to pacify his bad con- 
science he made his first novel, Bud- 
denbrooks, a tribute to those bour- 
geois ancestors whose standards he 
felt himself deserting. Buddenbrooks 
is the long, masterly account of the 
decline of a prominent family of 
Hamburg merchants, a decline cou- 
pled with increasing ill-health among 
the later generations, and increasing 
interest in spiritual and artistic ques- 
tions rather than in the trade that had 
made the family great. The Budden- 
brooks die out, eventually, in the per- 
son of a sickly, precocious child of 
eleven, a musical genius, and totally 
uninterested in the business he is in- 
tended to take over. This novel, pub- 
lished in 1901, was an instant success, 
both with the critics and the general 
public, becoming one of the books 
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which every German who reads at all 
has read. 

Having paid his debt to his fore- 
fathers, he turned his attention, in 
Tristan, in Tonio Kréger, in Death in 
Venice, in the still untranslated Con- 
fessions of the Swindler, Feliz Krull, 
to the world of the artist, and found 
it lost. Again and again, in matchless 
prose, in stories perfectly constructed 
and deeply moving, he insists that the 
artist is given over to the powers of 
evil—to form instead of truth, to the 
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night of the emotions rather than the 
day of reason, to the lovely instead of 
the virtuous, to death instead of life. 
The artist, suggests Mann, is basically 
immoral, for he substitutes the dis- 
cipline of style for the discipline of 
the mind, and at the bottom he is, like 
Felix Krull, a swindler. 

If Thomas Mann were interested 
in the moral situation of the artist 
merely as such, his work would have 
no more intrinsic significance than, 
say, a book on the moral situation of 
a pair of Siamese twins. It is be- 
cause for Mann the antithesis Artist 
and Bourgeois is only the first to be 
realized of a series of ever-widening 
antitheses—emotion and reason, sick- 
ness and health, authority and free- 
dom, death and life—by means of 
which he is enabled to explore and 
to criticise steadily more and more as- 


e Mention, Poetry, 1928 


pects of existence, that Mann is one 
of the three or four most valuable of 
modern writers. 

It is in the Magic Mountain (1924) 
that this dualism reaches its most 
complete and profound expression. 
Here we have, not an artist isolated 
in the bourgeois world, but a simple, 
healthy-minded young fellow from 
Hamburg, Hans Castorp, who is on a 
visit to his cousin, Joachim, at a tu- 
berculosis sanitarium in the Alps. In 
the fantastic world of the ill (de- 
scribed, I am assured, with amazing 
accuracy), where his proposed stay 
of three weeks lengthens into seven 
years, this young bourgeois, isolated 
among people who have nothing to do 
but talk, think, and explore their emo- 
tions, becomes gradually aware -of 
moral problems, of the nature of spir- 
itual good and evil, of the nature of 
death and life. In a series of emo- 
tional and intellectual experiences— 
his love for the Russian, Clavia 
Chauchat, who is the embodiment of 
unrestrained surrender to impulse, his 
conversations with the Jesuit, Naphta, 
and the Voltairean, Settembrini, and 
the personification of incoherent vital 
energy, Pieter Peeperkorn—he comes 
at last to the realization that—but 
here, I must insist that any summary 
of the significance of a book of 900 
pages where not one word is super- 
fluous must necessarily be false—to 
the realization, then, that death, ill- 
ness, surrender to the emotions, dis- 
order, moral and physical, and art, 
which is the expression of these 
things, are the essential bases from 
which life, and that disciplined, gra- 
cious life which is at once beautiful 
and virtuous, must spring. The dual- 
ism has been resolved. 

The Magic Mountain, then, is an 
interpretation of life, and into its 
composition have gone more research 
and learning, scientific and philoso- 
phical, than into many a doctor's dis- 
sertation. But aside from that, in its 
profound comprehension of human 
emotions, in its realism, in the sheer, 
inexplicable beauty of its scenes, and 
in the feeling of eternity which per- 
vades those two most remarkable 
chapters in any modern book, the 
Walpurgisnacht, and the episode of 
the séance, it is perhaps the most 
deeply satisfying creation of our 
times. 
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Girls Against 
the Wilderness 


A Personal Odyssey of Adventure in Alaska 
As told by FRANCES MEUSEL 


Formerly Lake View High School, Chicago 
Poetry, 1927 


[ED. NOTE: During the business of s0- 
liciting manuscripts for the Graduate 
Number of Scholastic, Gladys Schmitt 
struck up a correspondence with Frances 
Meusel, whose Alaskan journey in com- 
pany with her friend Hilda, had become 
legend in the office of the National High 
School Weekly. Miss Schmitt began forth- 
with to pester Miss Meusel weekly for 
some account of her pilgrimage to the 
great empty spaces of America’s. north- 
ernmest possession. The result was the 
fine personal letter which is quoted in 
part below, with Miss Meusel’s permis- 
sion.] : 


‘. . « I can’t write about it, say 
what I feel about Alaska. It’s in- 
articulate and stifling, this ‘feeling’ 
There’s something about the country, 
the purple beaches, the brown naked 
hills, the white lonely mountains. 
And the silence—-great beautiful still- 
ness, only the wind, the little quiet 
sounds of grass, the sea-birds crying, 
and over the brim of the hill the tides 
crashing into the bluff! To follow a 
river for ducks, with twilight glim- 
mering on the flats, the shotgun bar- 
rel hard and firm in the crook of the 
arm, the huge sky, arrowed with 
birds, arching up and over and gray! 
And then to return, to be met on the 
beach by the dory, to see the ship 
anchored like a nest of stars across 
the harbour and sheltered by the 
mountains, to be rowed out to it, hear 
men’s voices laughing in the darkness, 
feel the deck sway and dip under 
feet, go below with tingling hands and 
cheeks, for mess: the immense china 
eups of bitter coffee, the mounds of 
white king salmon and 
potatoes and bread and 
canned peaches, every- 
ene shouting and eat- 
ing and passing plates. 
And afterwards to put 
a new needle in the 
old portable Victrola, 
set a record, raucous 
and gay, on the felt, 
swing one’s boots on 
the table, stretch back 
and feel fed and warm 
and sleepy, to listen, 
to hear the music, the 
rattle of anchor chains, 
the slap of small 
waves alongside, the 
wind strumming in the 
rigging, the clatter of 
dishes being washed, 
the Captain snoring 
behind the red cur- 


tains of his galley bunk, the voices 
crying points in the inevitable crib- 
bage, the comments of Hilda as she 
cleans her gun, snapping the lock for 
possible sand. 

“. .. 1 think, if I weighed positive 
comforts and discomforts of that trip, 
the scales would go against the repe- 
tition of it; we were cold and miser- 
able at times. I remember huddling 
in the lee of a hillock of grass, try- 
ing to roll a cigarette with fingers so 
stiff that they could not feel the 
brown paper between them, shivering 
so that my gun kept slipping from my 
knees; staring with unhappy eyes to 
the grey squalls blowing keen and wet 
across the dunes and the little lake to 
which we had come for ducks, and 
knowing that six wet, grass-tangled 
and trailless miles lay between me and 
the hut we called home. That was 
after we had slept for three nights 
and lived for three days in our under- 
wear—longies they were, and woolen 
—our baggage was still aboard ship. 
I have been hungry for one entire 
month, and I have hiked my heel 
into a bleeding hole. There was one 
night we sailed 160 miles in a 90- 
mile gale; the pitching of the Dorothy 
battered me black and blue in my 
bunk, and the world outside it was 
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only a tossing chaos of black water. 
and white spray. . . . I remember 
leaping to the dories stacked like egg- 
shells on deck, and hanging on with 
my elbows while half the North Pa- 
cific plunged into a smother of icy 
white water over the deck. And yet 
I treasure even these things; I know 
nlow what the impact of fist on flesh 
is like, the sensation of blows given 
and taken, for there was a wild row 
with a drunken sailor in an Alaskan 
port; yet it was all adventure some- 
how, even the cracked knuckles and 
swollen jaw. Oh, we even had the 
beginnings ef scurvy! It wasn’t a 
pleasure-cruise. . . . But I lived there. 
If there were opportunity, I should 
repeat last year to-morrow, even to- 
night! 

*... I’ve seen the East, from Quebec 
to Mt. Vernon, that is. . . . But the 
West! Nothing pretty, except, oh, 
once I did see wild swans and re- 
flected Lombardy poplars along Snake 
River. The West is beauty herself. 
Come West, come by way of Colorado, 
cross the Wolf Creek Pass in the 


San Juan Mountains, drop down to 
Shiprock, then to Gallup in New 
Mexico, see the Indians im their vel- 
vet jackets herding sheep, and see 
their odd little round houses. 


Then 
across Arizona—go up 
to the Grand Canyon 
just to tramp down 
the Bright Angel or 
the Kaibab Trails and 
to eat pifion nuts on 
the rim, head west 
again across the Mo- 
jave with its yucca 
palms and its yellow 
flowers, to Santa Mon- 
iea. Then north up 
the coast: stop to swim 
at Santa Barbara, then 
spend a week at San 
Francisco, and go up 
to Yosemite and 
scramble over the gla- 
cier on Mt. Lyle. ... 
Oh, don’t miss Lake 
Tahoe, the bluest 
water ever held by the 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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Madeline and Me 


An Essay 


by ETHEL McGAFFEY 


Formerly Waupun (Wis.) High School 





First Prize, “The Eenemy" Essay Contest, 1927 


i} matter what happens,” 

} said my landlady’s_ red- 

headed daughter, “you al- 

WW ways have your education. 

You don’t have to take nothing from 
nobody.” 

Said philosophy being uttered about 
nine o'clock one evening while I sat 
in Madeline’s smart and comfortably 
furnished room. Madeline was try- 
ing the effect of blue, green, and 
brown eye shadows. 

“They tell me I should wear them, 
but if you ask me, they’re nuts. Red- 
headed women should leave them 
things alone.” 

I followed their application with 
cursory interest. Figuring one’s debts 
is at best an exhausting occupation. 

Silence for a space while Madeline 
reflectively removed all experimental 
effects from her countenance. 

“Oh, but she gets me mad. Oh, 
but she gets me so damn mad! Perky 
(the manager of the downtown beauty 
parlor of which Madeline is the as- 
sistant manager) got on her high 
horse again today. She had them 
thirty girls so scared they was like 
a bunch of rabbits. Believe me, in 
ten minutes you couldn’t see hair nor 
hide of them. They was all inside 
their booths. But I’m telling you, I 
didn’t take none of that lady’s sass. 
I waltzed right up to her, and I says, 
“Mrs. Perkins, any time you want me 
to go, all you have to do is to open 
your mouth and speak up.” 

Madeline laughed robustly as she 
thought of the scene. 

“Boy, I’m telling you, does that 
lady and me have some beauties. It’s 
pretty hard to get me going, but when 
I do, she knows there ain’t nothing 
to keep me. She knows damn well 
Claire’s are offering me sixty dollars 
per to manage over there.” 

Sixty dollars—three times sixty 
dollars equals one hundred eighty 
dollars—all I would need to clear up 
a year-old doctor bill and a debt of 
money borrowed in the rosy flush of 
my senior year, to start my kid 
brother in college. True, there had 
been a depression then, but even one 
of the deans had encouraged borrow- 
ing from the Loan Fund. 

“Surely, my dear, of all the people 
in the University, you will be one of 
the first to get a job.” 


She had nodded her 
dignified white head 
graciously, pursed her 
lips wisely. Then we 
had smiled at each other 
appreciatively, under- 
standingly. 

Another sixty dollars 
and I could buy a win- 
ter coat. Mine was four 
years old. Suffice it to say it looked 
better in the evening when lights were 
softer and a little more kind. I 
sighed. 

Perhaps I was and still am one of 
the first and few people of that class 
of 32 to get a job. It is a pleasant and 
well-paying one, as jobs go these 
days. I got it last June, exactly one 
year from the day that long, unex- 
pectant line of black-gowned seniors 
marched four abreast into the field 
house to hear “Prexy” tell us in facile 
phraseology that “the winds of adver- 
sity had slammed shut the doors of 
opportunity.” It was a slow process. 
Even four abreast, it takes a certain 
amount of time to seat with due so- 
lemnity and precision two thousand 
graduates. There had been a halt 
outside the field house. The sun beat 
down, and we stirred restively. But 
we were quiet. Most of us could not 
even remember having seen each other 
before. A boy laughed, “Next year 
we can stand in line, and maybe 
they'll serve us soup.” No one an- 
swered, and we moved on. 

“Serve us soup!” I thought of 
those words one January morning. It 
was half past seven-and the temper- 
ature slowly rising from ten below 
zero. I was standing in line again, 
though by now there was nothing un- 
usual in that. We were all waiting, 
twenty-nine of us, outside a low gray 
board building in the front of which 
two small-paned grimy windows looked 
meanly out upon this windswept street 
in the heart of the “Valley.” In the 
three-mile street car ride out to this 
industrial city, huge, nationally- 
known factories bore immense painted 
signs in the air: “For sale, for rent, 
your own terms.” As the street car 
scurried on, I thought of the ghost 
towns of Nevada, which the gold rush 
had swept into life and then thrown 
aside. Was it another gold rush that 
had swept this crowded steel jigsaw 
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town into being? But it was too early 
in the morning and I too sleepy to 
pursue the thought. 

There were three girls ahead of me, 
and after a moment we talked. We 
had seen each other before, standing 
in line in front of other offices. One, 
theshomeliest, had been there since a 
quarter to six. That I found to be 
almost the invariable rule: the home- 
liest girl arrived early. Her hope lay 
in being the first to be interviewed. 
Usually a forlorn one. 

By a quarter to eight there were 
about fifty of us, pressed close to- 
gether for body warmth. One girl 
had no gloves and thrust her hands 
into the sleeves of her coat. Not that 
it would help much, I thought, ob- 
serving the coat. I discarded an im- 
pulse to lend her my gloves, as I 
might have done a year before. They 
were my last pair of gloves, and I 
could take no chances with them. The 
office boy came and let us into a ves- 
tibule. Our hearts sank as we be- 
came accustomed to the semi-darkness 
and looked around. 

“Looks like a 
wanted.” 

“If I didn’t have to work, nothing 
could make me stay here.” 

That sobered us. 

At nine the boss came, barely 
squeezed through the palpitant girls, 
each of whom furtively touched her 
hair and face. Some, the bolder, tried 
to catch his eye and smiled know- 
ingly. He remained brusque. We 
went in, one at a time. The inter- 
views were brief. The third girl came 
out crying. We stirred uneasily. But 
the voice from within the partition 
barked “Next!” I went in. - 

“Here’s a pencil. Write down 
these things: name, age, experience, 
and how much you'll work for. How 
far did you go to school?” 

I eyed my man. “Two years high 
school,” I faltered. “I took the book- 
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keeping course.” 

“"S plenty. Now how much ex- 
perience?” 

“Public stenographer,” came glibly. 

“Bookkeeping?” 

I clung to my mythical bookkeep- 
ing course. Apparently it was not 
enough. I threw in a job keeping 
books in a bank at home, back in the 
town. Better, but he was still not 
appeased. 

“May call you. Next!” was the ver- 
dict. 

Outside, I examined my conscience. 
One does when well-meaning fibs 
prove fruitless. But the morning was 
still too cold for much soul-searching. 

In rapid succession there followed 
similar interviews in other offices. The 
same girls appeared. Even the girl 
who confided that she had obtained a 
job in the “Valley,” only to be “let 
go” after she had been on trial for 
two days without pay. In the mean- 
time, she had cleaned up all the rush 
work in the office. 

“Why didn’t you go to the Legal 
Aid Society and collect for those two 
I was curious. 

“I thought of it, but there’s always 
the blacklist.” 

No, she could not afford that lux- 
ury. She was a stenographer of es- 
tablished reputation and would get a 
job sooner or later, so long as she 
was careful to remain off the black- 
list. 

I very seldom confided either in 
the other girls or in prospective em- 
ployers that I had spent the past four 
years in school. I had read many ar- 
tieles on the need for college-trained 
women in the business world—and 
read them with considerable complais- 
ance. But, intuitively, face to face 
with this man from whom I was try- 
ing to wring forty dollars a month, 
I concealed all such background. In 
April I answered an “ad” applying 
as an office girl for three doctors at 
eight dollars a week. They were 
pleasant, almost enthusiastic. My 
heart leaped. 

“We're looking for an older girl, 
with dignity—one who knows how to 
greet people. How old are vou?” 

Immediately I envisioned myself a 
stately, serious girl, moving among 
neurotic women with a cheery smile. 

A couple of extra years might help. 

“Twenty-three,” accompanied by a 
smile which I could only hope com- 
bined dignity, maturity, charm, and 
good cheer! 

“Now we do want a girl with edu- 
cation. Our clients are all well-to-do 
women, and they like good breeding. 

You_ seem to.be about what we are 
looking for, and my asking you is just 
a formality.” 

A warm gush filled my throat. 
Here was a man of vision, a kindred 

~soul to. those: whe wrote of the office 
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chair empty and waiting for the col- 
woman. 

“I finished at last June, and I 
have had quite a little experience 
meeting people, for my last year at 
school I was hostess at the house 
where I lived.” 

I hesitated; the smile on the good 
man’s face appeared to my practiced 
eye to be just a little stiff. He stood 
up. He became, if possible, even 
more courteous. 

“Thank you so much, Miss, for 
your time, but we couldn't possibly 
pay you the salary you would expect.” 

“Oh, no, no, I am perfectly willing 
to accept the terms stated in your ad,” 
I protested while I was shooed gently 
yet firmly out the door. 

May came, and so did a week’s in- 
terlude as telephone solicitor for a 
bustling retail grocery and fruit mar- 
ket. I earned five dollars that week. 
June came round once more; I got a 
job as a stenographer—and I still 
have it. At first, I would dream over 
and over at night that the job had 
vanished, and then wake up in the 
morning fearful and perspiring. As 
Madeline once said, “God, kid, there 
ain’t anything going to pry you loose 
from that job, so stop worrying. 
Enjoy yourself. You ought to be 
more like me.” 

And Madeline is right. I ought 
to be more like her, and so should we 
all, we recent college graduates whose 
name is legion and whose watchword 
is, “Have you got a job?” We have 
come a long way from the gay ‘twen- 
ties when the QED of education was 
an ability to demand a job on which 
one could worry whether one can af- 
ford to contribute to the Community 
Fund because she is buying a baby 
grand piano for her apartment. I 
never hear the smug phrases “‘self- 
made man” or “rugged individualism” 
coupled with the ringing brass clang 
of “standing on one’s own feet” with- 
out an inward quiver of nausea. 
Anachronisms of a lost world! 

But we have come too far, we 
people in our early twenties. Only 
genius can afford the profound con- 
tinued inward searching that can 
speak from the depths of troubled 
self-doubt to say: 


“How sovn hath Time, the subtle thief of 
youth, 

Stolen on his wing my three and 
twentieth year! 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom 
shew’th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the 
truth 

That I to manhood am arrived so 
near. ...” 


And we do not aspire to genius, 
most of us. All we ask is a very small 
place in the sun. Gradually we are 

(Goneiuded on page 25) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


SORRELL AND SON. 
By Warwick Deeping 


HEN I was coming back from 
Europe the year. this book 
came out, at my table were the 


two most popular young men 
on board. Someone had just lent them 
Sorrell and Son; they would come in late 
for lunch and talk about the part they 
were just reading as if they were report- 
ing on meeting dear friends. I was much 
interested, for they were clearly not what 
you call “natural readers,” so I read Sor- 
rell and Son for myself and found it that 
much-needed kind of romance—a man’s 
book, reminding other men that one of the 
noblest and most beautiful human rela- 
tions can be that of father and son. 

After the war people in Europe were 
trying to pick themselves out of the 
wreckage and not finding it easy to build 
a new life. The world crashed for the 
man in this book, too—his own personal 
world, his family life, and fortunes. All 
he had left was a son to bring up. It 
was hard to find any work that a gentle- 
man could do. He made up his mind that 
a gentleman could do any kind of work. 
He carried trunks; he put his pride in 
his pocket because there was love in his 
heart. He brought up his boy—and when 
the time came for the boy, a man grown, 
to repay his love and care and do it just 
as willingly, the boy gladly repaid it. 

As the girl said who recommended Sor- 
rell and Son for this list, “In most books 
of this type, a loving father is usually 
not well repaid for all his sacrifice, but in 
this one, the son becomes a famous sur- 
geon and makes his old father proud of 
him.” The literary merit of the novel is 
not high; Warwick Deeping wrote several 
undistinguished romances before and after 
this. But this time he made a book that 
gave thousands courage to go on after 
life had broken them, that made *ons real- 
ize that their fathers might love them even 
if they did not keep telling them so. 


TALES. By Edgar Allan Poe 


I don't see how anyone can grow up 
properly without Poe’s short stories. It 
is grand to come upon them at the age 
when the nerves are iron, and like the 
boy in the fairy-tale, you go through the 
world daring it to make you shiver and 
shake. Then you read “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” or “The Masque of the 
Red Death”—or you begin “The Gold 
Bug” and find one of the best crypto- 
grams in literature. Perhaps you start 
on “The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym,” as 
I did at an early age, and find it haunt- 
ing your very slumbers like “The Ancient 
Mariner.” Then perhaps you put the 
book aside and do not read the “Tales” 
again till you are grown-up—and then 
you find what masterpieces you read with- 
out realizing it. Those detective stories 
were the forerunners of Sherlock Holmes; 
from that cryptogram our present craze 
for ciphers began; from the lovely “prose 
poems” like “Silence,” branched off a 
whole school of modern French literature. 
There are others in the book that you 
will find in every collection of short stories 
given to college students as models. But 
you are happiest if you read them first 
for fun, before you knew how good they 


were. ; 
» —MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Mood 


Let no sun shine to-day 

To break the bitter current of my mood... 

Within a barren wood 

I make my way. 

With head upflung, and wading in the 
snow, 

Restless I go... 

Take in my hands the winds, and let them 
go. 

The thin and angry stuff of cold I crush 

Against a sumac bush, 

And then attend, within the sudden hush, 

The sibilant whisper of the drifting snow 

Shift and let go. 


Let no blasphemous sun invade to-day 
The bitter current of my mood. 
Within a lean and barren wood, 
In a flecked wilderness of black and grey 
I make my way. 
—Rietta Trimm, formerly William 
Nottingham High School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Poetry, 1927 


e 
New England 


Among rigidities of walnut wood 

these shrewdly taciturn preserve a soul 
avowed. to proverb prudence and to good, 
and circumscribed as sea-shells in a bowl; 
here where emotion whether joy or grief 
is strictured into poise a statue feigns, 
men learn their parables from frozen leaf 
in country reverent of weather-vanes. 


Here even summer questions warily 

assurance of her honeyed interim, 

releasing swallows with no falsity 

of hope against recession of the grim; 

and here better the mind of flinty tone, 

better the heart compounded out of stone. 

—Israel Smith, formerly Jersey Shore 

(Pa.) High School, 1st Prize, Read- 
ing Contest, 1929 
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by Scholastic 


THE DREAM 


We have been entertained with pageantries 
Triumphal and gigantic in the night, 
Amazed with draperies and canopies, 
Dazzled with garlands and with malachite. 
And the great eyes of Power and Beauty turned 
And looked upon us, and our foreheads burned. 


Were we not with the host? Were we not there 

Treading the torch-lit clouds with mighty heels? 

Did I not see you stand with streaming hair, 

A king of men, near golden chariot wheels? 
And, to the clashing of the tambourine, 
Did I not lean against your side, a queen? 


But this was yesterday, and even now 
The word is spoken which must dissipate 
The laughter and the coronetted brow. 
The opulent confusion of the great 
Recedes like going thunder, and we stand 
Naked and crownless. Take me by the hand. 
—Gladys L. 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Third Prize, Poetry, 1927 


Schmitt, formerly Schenley High 


Two Night-Tramping Through Snow 


Here have all deep propulsions stopped 

their movings to a somnolence 

of quiet frozen and of field-far snow 

and sky tranced to a brittle, cold sus- 
pense; 

and here our heavy shoes crunch solemnly 

these midnight meadows porcelained and 
pearled 

whereunder sleep unstirringly 

the hare and hedgehog in their tunnelled 
world; 

And we who have defied the uncowled 
moon 

to hear the heart of winter silencing 

shall find, returning to a shuttered room, 

fire but a volatile and alien thing. 

—Israel Smith 
. 


Pioneer's Letter 


It was hard journeying over the sea, I 
assure you, 

forgetting the college town, the quieter 
brooks; to break my mind 

from that childhood. I had fought the 
French 

under Marlborough; Foch taught me 
courage 

against the German; this was another 
warfare, 

crafty, savage, more cruel, among dense 
woods 

and clustering arrows, or dragged out for 
years 

in the dust of American courts. I had 
known they were fools 

in England; there was small gain in this 
land, unless 

solitude be a gain. I warn you, the life 

is hard. You must exchange 

your glittering Cadillac startling the elms 
in Oxford, 

Westminster Abbey where you saw Queen 
Anne crowned, 

for the draughty shacks of the mining 
town, the stockade 

which the Indians sacked. Books are few, 
and no one with whom 

to discuss them. I had smali hope 
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and was not deceived. This loneliness 
clears my thinking. 

Much of what I then cherished I know to 
be rubbish. 

I do not regret 

the skyscrapers, the chance of meeting 
someone who has talked with 

Dryden; the air is cold, the streams clear, 
sleep short but deep, 

in this country. 

—Anthony Henrici, Sewickley (Pa.) 
High School. Honorable Mention, 
Poetry, 1928 

* 


The Sky Is Sown with Flowers 


I have heard tell of the night-blooming 
cereus, 

A Mexican plant, that visibly once a year 

Lifts up a drowsy corclla on its stem, 

Slowly, incredibly breaking into flower; 

Yet such a flower is but a dream to me, 

I have not seen it, the one such flower I 
know 

Is the green luna moth that beat my 
window 

And peered with multiplex eyes into the 
light 

From the wide dark outside, as though the 
shadows 

Weighed heavily upon its silky wings. 

Shelley attributed vague spiritual longing 

To moths and souls of men; as for the 


moth, 

It tired, .I think, of being walled with 
darkness. 

My soul cares little enough for being 
saved; 

Like the wet moth I love the feel of sun- 
light, 

I love the stars, each for a separate 


reason— 

Vega, blue overhead, serene and sure, 

Aldebaran, Capella—all swing yearly 

In their appointed grooves. The cold 
North Star, 

Focus of voyaging ships since time began, 

Endures the drenching seas that tower 
and clamber 

Hand over hand to drown the glow of it. 

This star is fixed, austere, not over-bright. 

It rides secure in the notch of the north- 
ern hills; 

Though love turn into gall it never 
changes, 

Though ships go down, though towns go 
up in smoke, 

Though armies set spurred heels upon the 
land, 

The cold North Star shines down immu- 
table 

As changeless death. Not so the swift 
Aurora; 

Quicker than light, brighter than any 
blossom, 

One night in spring I saw its shuttered 
brilliance 

Lash pulsing out in whips across the sky, 

Change unaccountably its form and color 

Until quick-silver flooded the cupped 
zenith, 

Blotting the stars. I ran to a high place, 

Crouched down in the tall grass, leaned 
back and back; 


When the sky shook with flame I closed 


my eyes 
To imagine if I could a conflagration 
More beautiful, but when I opened them, 
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The nebulous fire, impalpable as , 
Covered my throat, it seemed to fall in 
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waves 
More rhythmic than the encroaching of 


the sea 
With fans of foam along untrodden 
beaches 


—Kimball Flaccus, Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. First Prize, 
Poetry, 1929 
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The Christmas Trees 


The night is black, the night is cold; 
The flocks are gathered in the fold. 
The streets are empty in the town; 
The snow sifts silent, silent down. 
But the trees suffer, the trees cry 
With mute branches against the sky. 
The chimes ring out their words again: 
“O peace on earth, good will to men.” 
The village sleeps, the wide fields dream 
Of shepherds and a starry beam. 
But the trees suffer, the trees stand 
With lifted arms through all the land; 
In expiation gaunt and grim, 
Weep for the tree that lifted him. 
—Harriet M. Voris, formerly Scran- 
ton (Pa.) High School. Second 
Prize, Poetry, 1930 
+ 


Low Sky 


It is hard to remember if it would matter 
Should any wild swans fly over; since the 
smoke 

Of the guns that growled and spoke, 

The long night hangs a thick stink between 
Us and the choked sun. The turtle brain 
Hides in itself—fright hushes to content 
In egocentric darkness—and follows 
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Geometric precision of designs 
Drawn desperately round. It is hard 

To remember the bent and lifting lines 
Of cranes, swans, geese whose going 
Made sorrow enough, whose returning joy. 
And it is hard that I, a young man 

In a young city, should recall those free 
High diminishing wings in dusked air 
That smelled of apples and new-broken 


ground, 
As an old man breathes and desires his 
youth. 
—Winfield Townley Scott, formerly 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School. 
Second Prize, Poetry, 1928 
* 


Three Quatrains 


The Hunter 
There is no consolation in my song to-day. 
There is no peace at all in rhyming words. 
Leve is a hunter, and my harried thoughts 
Scatter, like tiny, wounded birds. 
Gift 

If he gives you perfume 

Sandalwood and musk, 

I shall bring you lilacs 

Purple as the dusk. 


For One Who Talks 
Some words are better left unspoken, 
Bitter seed bears fruit of pain. 
Once the fertile soil is broken 
Ancient crops return again. 
—Marjory Campbell, Buchanan 
(Michigan) H. 8. Poetry, 1931 


. 
Sonnet 
Describe the morning kindled on a hill, 
And mark the yellow burning of the dew 
On early lighted grass, the frosty chill 
That lies in shadows, gossamer and blue; 


Say blackbirds glitter darkly in the light, 
Draw a perspective through the sound 


rain 
Until ‘te distant drops blow thin and 
bright, 
It shall not alter this recurring pain: 
With nature I must live half-fugitive, 
And flee the sudden shadows of her sky, 
For one who has but newly learned to live, 
Has newly learned to fear and so must 


cry, 

“In lightning-cloud, small 
marsh’s breath, 
Smooth road and sea, lost stick and stone, 

lies death.” 

—Dorothy Emerson, formerly Mor- 
gantown (W. Va.) H. 8. First 
Prize, Poetry, 1927 


wind, and 


Late 


It is a sad, shy way 

The small girls have at Stonehead-on-the- 
Bay, 

Coming, their eyes half hidden in their 
air, 

Even to the very foot-rest of your chair, 

Brushing your knee as if they meant to 
sit 

Close, like a friend, but, grown afraid of 
i . 


Turning on sandy heels to run away. 


Yet, in the eleventh hour, 

(Bright, unexpected blooming of a flower) 

They fling themselves upon you, and their 
thin 

Cool hands and sweat-sweet hair are at 
your chin. 

You feel the rippling ribs, and where they 
part 

(Continued on next page) 


What's Wrong With College Poetry? 


1934 Graduate Issue of Scholastic. 
Why? Because nothing I have writ- 
ten in the past year is good enough to go 
into the magazine which can boast of hav- 
ing printed poems of such excellence as 
those of Dorothy Emerson, Winfield 
Townley Scott, and William Kimball 
Flaecus. I mention these names because 
I have been leafing through some volumes 
of Saplings—I could cite other contribu- 
tors who deserve equal praise for having 
captured that beauty, precision, and “in- 
evitability” which constitutes authentic 
try. 
“h Saplings I also came upon the fol- 
lowing words by Witter Bynner: 

“I have been especially interested in the 
value of verse from high school students 
as compared with colleges. The former 
is not only on the whole fresher in its 
first-hand vigor, but in a few cases con- 
veys a maturer and more individual in- 
telligence than the latter.” 

Why is high school poetry better than 
that of college students? The fact is 
pretty evident, at least in my case. I, and 
many college students who have talked 
with me, wrote better verse in high school 
days. Of course, some will say, “Your 
verse must have been a mere flash in the 
pan. Real talent will deepen and grow 
richer with the years.” But I venture 
to disagree. Let me describe my own 
case, hoping that it may shed some light 
on the question. 


] AM not submitting any poetry to the 


By ROBERT EARL MITCHELL 


Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio; Poetry, 1927 


During my last two years in high school 
—my miost prolific period—I had just 
“discovered” poetry. It was bathed, for 
me, in a “light that never was on land 
or sea.” I lived in a world in which 
everything was fresh and new, filled with 
the poignant beauty which is not a prod- 
uct of reality but of dreams. Because I 
lived poetry, it was a simple matter to 
write it: I merely set down the acute hope 
and sensitivity which I felt. 

Graduation came, and the following 
September found me at a fairly large 
mid-western university. I came upon a 
new universe and an entirely new set of 
ideas. Such words as “psychology,” “so- 
cialization,” and “adjustment” took on 
vital meanings. I learned that it is harm- 
ful to try to escape from reality, that 
one must fit into one’s surroundings, face 
the problems of life scientifically, work 
against social injustices. And the very 
attitudes: against which I was warned 
were the ones which had .produced my 
poetry. In a course in modern literature 
I found that Shelley, Keats, Elinor Wylie, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson were “wish-thinkers.” 
Although they could string words together 
beautifully, their approach to life was 
subjective and childish. They had nothing 
to offer the person who desired to fit into 
the modern scheme, to live “the good 
life.” They might as well have been writ- 
ing three hundred years ago. 


To live the good life—that is the prob- 
lem which faces the college graduate 
today. The depression has accentuated 
the dilemma. It has made the thinking 
collegian socially conscious. About to be 
released into a world which offers him no 
place, the student is asking himself, 
“What’s wrong with things as they are? 
How can I help to set them right?” 

Certainly not by writing pretty little 
lyrics about personal joys and sorrows. 
Confronted by a nation economically pros- 
trate, people starving in the midst of 
plenty, wealth in the hands of a few—and 
those few selfish, grasping, and dishonest 
—the college student’s thoughts are with 
economics, social problems, government, 
psychology. He has no time to sit wooing 
the muse. 

Those who can, in the midst of this 
chaos, still write good poetry are to be 
felicitated. But if we believe Words- 
worth’s dictum that poetry is “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity,” we may add 
that the college student who wrote verse 
in high school simply does not have the 
necessary tranquillity. He is too busy 
trying to find something to cling to in a 
chaotic nation. Until order is wrought 
out of that chaos, he will not compose 
good verse. 

Even then, I am afraid, it will not have 
the fresh lyric charm of the high school 
poetry printed in Scholastic. That is the 
property of extreme youth. 
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Your hand receives the beating of the 


heart. 

Then, in the grayness of late summer 
dawn, 

The wagons take your trunks, and. you 
are gone 

Under the slant-wise, first autumnal 


shower. 
It was a strange, shy way 
I had, Lord Love, throughout your sum- 
mer stay, 
Of running up, of making at your feet 
Sallies at once precipitous and sweet, 
Turning my heels to run, yet in the end 
Throwing myself headlong to call you 
friend 
In a’ burrender which I knew would be, 
Save for its own wild self, futility. 
And the gray rain slants down the beach 
to-day. 
It was indeed, Lord Love, a strange, sad 
way. 
—Gladys L. Schmitt 


o 
Death by Lightning 


Think, if before a crash, 

With vibrant hair 

And electric stare, 

I should flash! 

Lighting the driven air and the clashing 
ground ... 

Oh, think of my not knowing one hurled 
leaf, 

Not even in the terrifically breaking sound 

Before your grief. 

—Dorothy Emerson 
* 


The New Flowers Come 


The new flowers come: 

the new flowers say, 

“World, have you seen anything like us?” 

They are red, blue, orange, 

bright colors, 

fresh and clean, 

dappling the grass with music, 

lighting up stray paths, 

peeping suddenly from the dark. 

The flowers come, 

and go, and come once more. 

The new flowers come; 

they say, 

“Look at us, World! You do not know us 

Learn us all over again.” 

—Paul 8. Nathan, formerly Technical 

High School, Oakland, Calif. Sec- 
ond Prize, Poetry, 1928 


Brothers 


The old telephone pole slumps wearily, 
As though from having held up tiers 
Of heavy wires 

Day after day 

For too many years. 


A man whose string-bean body 

Slumps wearily 

As though from holding up a head 

Too heavily loaded 

With pain and the clogging ashes 

Of old hopes, 

Leans against the pole to cough. 

He spits in the gutter and wipes his 
mouth 

With a flutter of gray handkerchief 

And then shuffles off. 


The pole has the look of saying: 
Brother, I too, 
Will some day be through 
With all this holding up; 
I will some day sleep, Brother, 
And crumble back 
Into the dark, waiting arms 
Of our mother. 
—Robert Crist, formerly Aspinwall 
(Pa.) High School. Honorable 
Mention, Poetry, 1931 











And None Was There 


And none was there 
And none was there save one 
And that one I. 
I turn and stare 
Into the lake. 
And wonder whether 
The confused shadows ever 
Will give me back 
The clarity I lack— 
Will make from giant and from dwarf 
A figure fit to walk the common earth: 
But shadows lie on the surface now— 
They have no breath; 
They have no breath. 
—Lewis A. Dexter, Derby Academy, 
Hingham, Mass. Poetry, 1931 


Evening Before Exodus 
Come, let us go out into the night. 
It is for the last time, 
And the music of falling moonlight 
Is sifting through the willows. 
Let us leave our shadows 
By the hearth— 
No longer are they needful to our souls. 


Woodcut by Margaret Haythorne 


Tomorrow I go upon a pilgrimage 
And One will walk with me 
Whose touch is ice 
And whose breath is peace. 
Touch thou my life 
And warm it with thy fire 
That we may wander 
Through these avenues of trees, 
Thrilled by the laving kiss of falling dew, 
As you and I shall never walk again 
Until my shadowy Guide returns for you. 
All is peace in the night— 
Tomorrow is the dawn. 
—Jeffrey Campbell, formerly Nashua 
(N. H.) High School. Poetry, 1927 


Peasants After War 


When the soil we loved was 
desecrated 
We cried out bitterly. Yet, with the 


cruelly 


passing 

Of that first anguish, we forgave the 
fighters 

Who despoiled and were _ themselves 
mutilated. 

No, not with the guided tooi our quarrel 
lies ; 
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Not with the sowers but the scavengers 

Of War. For the plundering fortune- 
hunters oS 

Grows our slower hate that never dies. 


By their protected flesh, their blood and 
bone, 

The dry and hungry ground was never 
nourished. 

Yet, when again the patient earth had 
yielded, 

Once more they claimed the harvest for 
their own. 

—Isabel Malakoff, formerly Evander 
Childs High School, New York, 
N. Y. Third Prize, Essay, 1930 
~ 


Portrait of a Lady 


I fill my heart with little things: 
A battered china vase, 
A twinkling-handled pewter pot, 
A bit of yellowed lace. 


I hoard a wistful figurine 

With fading old-rose lips 

And rippling skirts that shyly kiss 
Her slender glassy hips. 


My days are fed with pale mauve hours 
That ever shrink to know 

The brilliant stains of mazarine 

Or fevered indigo. 


And rocking softly in this chair 

I sip my jasmine tea 

And feel the gentle gray-eyed dusk 
Come snuggling close to me. 


And if a silhouetted bird 
Poised on a livid sky, 

Its body thrilling to the wind, 
One moment blinds my eye, 


I rock as softly as before 

With tight closed lips until 

The dream that strikes my heart is dead, 
The sudden anguish still. 


Then carefully I lock my door 
And stumble into bed 
Beside the pillow that once knew 
The imprint of your head. 
—Marguerite Demarest, formerly 
Williamsport (Pa.) High School. 
Poetry, 1930 


Nobody Saw the Moon 
Nobody saw the moon. 
Nobody knew it was there. 
But Ellen could feel it sliding 
In and out of her hair. 


In and out of her hair 

Ellen could feel it steal, 

Like a thin little goldeny comb 
Or the curve of a fairy wheel. ... 


The curve of a fairy wheel 

Where a mouse had nibbled the spokes, 
And left her the goldeny rim 

For one of her all-alone jokes. 


A special all-alone joke, 
The curve or comb in her hair— 
For nobody saw the moon. 
Nobody knew it was there. 
—Hildegarde FitzGerald, formerly 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School. 
Honorable Mention, Essay, 1929 


e 
Chinese Tapestry 


The green bird sits in his golden tree 
On a never ending satin night, 

And looks above at the blossoms where 
An embroidered butterfly dips in flight. 


Perhaps when the Chinese weaver comes 
And sees the hurt in the green bird’s 
eye, 
There will be another satin night, 
A golden tree, and a butterfly, 
—Kenneth L. Collins, High School of 
Commerce, Portland, Ore. Poetry, 
1926 
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Miranda Hates Butterflies 


Dangle down brown brown brown brown 
brown 

drizzle drizzle round round round round 

chill beaten thin whistle thin black thin 

splash dash in want in beat in 


Oh it is too pungent sweet aromatic 
oh it is too body warm wine warm love 
warm 


High on a hill a white nude stands 
young breasts pointed outstretched hands 
ice bead strands weave in her hair 
her body tender the cold rains dare 


Dangle down brown brown brown brown 
brown 
drizzle drizzle round round round round 
round ; 
chill beaten thin whistle thin black thin 
splash dash in want in beat in 
—Marguerite Grifith, formerly Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Third Prize, Essay, 1981 





Unflowering Iron 


Ice floats in the green sea; 
Cliff-rooted, the stark tree 
Grips rock and strains there 
Taut with the bitter air. 
Black branch arching high 
Betwixt water and sky 
Thrusts stripped and firm 
An iron arm. 

That this bough could breathe 
I do not believe. 

That this metal bloomed— 
This death was consumed 
And shall be again— 

Is a trick of my brain, 

A sweet tale by one who had 
To make me sleep, or glad. 


—Winfield Townley Scott 
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The Old Man 


I’ve been around a bit in my life; 

France, Italy, Russia, China, Argentine— 
I’ve seen them all and lived in them 
all a while; 

I’ve won and lost eight hundred thousand 
rubles in one night around a table in 
Petersburg. 

(My father left me nearly half a million 
when I was twenty-two, and I took it 
to France and lost it all in four 
days.) 

As a boy I sailed around the world with 
my father and mother and two sisters 
on a slim white yacht; 

Ten years later I shipped for New York 
out of Cape Town as a deck hand on 
a grimy tramp named Maybelle. 

I’ve been around a bit. 

Now I am old and I’ve come up here to 
die among the tall shaggy peaks of 
the Blue Ridge, 

That sit around in solemn stillness like 
lonely old men. 

Almost every clear night during summer 
I climb the peak that stands just 
behind this cabin 

And lie on my back on the bald rocky 
knob of this mountain; 

I feel the weight of the soundless star- 
laden heavens pressing down upon 


me; 

I feel the earth slowly turning, 

See new stars climb above the peaks in 
the east, 

And watch those in the west slowly lose 
themselves behind the shadowy, ragged 
outline of the mountains. 

I lie on my back and look up at the 
dazzling heaven alive with stars 

And, half expect God to bend down and 

reak the silence with a quiet word or 
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And I ask myself, 

What is a day? 

What is a night? 

The stars never heard of minutes or 
months or years or centuries; 

The sun doesn’t know his light measures 
hours for the earth-men. 

Where is yesterday? 

Where is tomorrow? 

I've been around a bit, 

And I know men and the world pretty 
well; 

But here is something I do not know; 

Besides this, all I have seen and done and 
learned appears lost in a confusion of 
trivialities. 

Yesterday? Today? Tomorrow? 

Perhaps there are no yesterdays and no 
tomorrows outside of myself. 

Perhaps they are all a part of the eternal 
Now. 

I do not know; 

I’ve been around a bit; 

But what do my sixty-four years count 


for, 
When’ I lie on my back and feel the 
heavens press down upon me? 


—William Benbow Edgerton, formerly 
Greensboro (N. C.) High School. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1931 


Heritage 


From that faint, far time 

When man’s mercy 

Had its pale beginnings, 

When all men were brothers 
Tending sheep and goats together; 
To that dim, distant day, 

When man shall again 

Achieve himself— 

Man must fight. 


Must fight to live, 

And therefore live to die. 

Nor will his dying end 

The weary chain of slaughter; 
For his sons, and his sons’ sons, 
Like his fathers, ~ 

Must fight to live. 


And all the grand decrees of kings 

Written in spare script 

On precious skins, 

And the fine, fair bows 

Of smiling diplomats 

(Soft spoken to silken walls) 

Can not change the slow, sure grinding 

Course of men’s endeavor 

To find what once was his, 

His land, his God, his neighbor. 

—Betty Lichtenstein, formerly Atlantic 

City (N. J.) High School. Honorable 
Mention, Poetry, 1931 


Grand Traverse Bay 


Oh, the white gulls! White gulls over 
white-foamed water— 

There by the pine-dark shore, white gulls 
in the clear air flying; 

Under the flame-blue sky, gulls wheeling 
and crying and crying— 

Crying aloud in the stillness, loud over 
the white-foamed water. 


They have cried themselves into my heart; 
they have flown to the silence 

Of my heart’s dim fastness; though bitter 
the years assail me, 

And all things other shall fail, the gulls, 
the white gulls shall not fail me; 

Still shall they circle in beauty, white 
gulls in my heart’s dim silence. 

—Rebecca Stutsman, Dearborn (Mich.) 

High School. Honorable Mention. 
Poetry, 1932 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Charles D. Stewart, who explained how 
a snake does and does not travel, in the 
Atlantic a few months ago, is a nature 
writer of honest measure. . . . His writ- 
ings are as entertaining as they are clear; 
and they are as accurate as they are ob- 
servant. ... Another of his pieces, about 
“A Bird’s Reason,” appears this month. 

© 





Like choosing an All-American foot- 
ball team, the sport of choosing fifteen 
“best” novels operates without benefit of 
a rules committee. . . . Anyone, amateur 
or professional, can play the game and 
no holds are barred. . . . There is nothing 
to prevent Namers from naming Tarzan, 
the sinister Dr. Fu Manchu, Frank Mer- 
riwell, or the Bobbsey Twins on their 
lists. . . . Therefore there must be a good 
reason why an authority like Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps chooses to ignore these popu- 
lar personalities in favor of Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, Clarissa, Tom 
Jones, Eugenie Grandet, The Three. Mus- 
keteers, David Copperfield, The Scarlet 
Letter, Henry Esmond, Madame Bovary, 
Fathers and Children, Les Miserables, 
Anna Karenina, The Brothers Karamazov, 
and Huckleberry Finn. . .. How many 
have you read? Would you add or sub- 
tract any titles? 

. 


There is a set of satirical illustrations 
by Steig in Vanity Fair this month on 
the general subject of Small Talk... . 
They are suitable for framing and hang- 
ing in smoking cars, club rooms, parlors, 
corner drug stores, restaurants, and other 
places where people Get Together to 
Talk Things Over. . . . Steig divides con- 
versation into departments of Exploits, 
Politics, Business, Scandal, Gossip, Hus- 
bands, Weather, The Old Days, Lit- 
erature, and You Know. . 


How is this for the beginning of an ar- 
ticle? “At Oslo the editor played yo-yo, 
in evening dress, over Bjérnson’s grave; 
it was nearly midday; and the learned 
professor was too drunk to compose a 
speech, the one he prepared having been 
stolen; and the King was there and mem- 
bers of the government, honoring Bjiérn- 
son’s memory.” The balance is in the 
Living Age for January, in a literary 
travelogue by Graham Greene. . . . The 
Living Age ought to be in your library, 
as it is composed of translations and re- 
prints of selected European writing. .. . 
Another magazine called Exotic has been 
launched recently to offer America se- 
lected European short stories, but the 
editors lack the discriminatory sense of 
the Living Age. 


“John Doe, we find you guilty of ex- 
ploiting your fellow men. ... We, there- 
fore, cut you off from all communion with 
the people of God. . .. And may God 
have mercy on your soul!” Thus reads 
the pronouncement which Reverend David 
Carl Colony believes should be read by 
every priest, minister, and rabbi to the 
defenders of the present economic order. 

. In “God Save the Church!” in the 
February Harpers, he declares that only 
a sturdy attack on social and economic 
wrongs can save the religious congrega- 
tions of the United States from decline 
and fall. . . . Summarizing the accounts 
of one diocese, he cries, “Three-quarters 
of a million for priestly salaries. Three 
hundred thousand to lure people into 
church. Fifty-five thousand (only two 
per cent of the income of the diocese) to 
feed the hungry poor.” 





Social Studies Section 


A. Graduate Symposium 


Opinions of the New Generation on the State of the World 


The Graduate Symposium is an in- 
novation with SCHOLASTIC this year. 
We sent out letters to all the gradu- 
ates whom we could reach, requesting 
them to send us, in 100 words, their 
opinions of the confusing and fast- 
moving economic, political, and artis- 
tic world in which they live. In the 
following series of brief essays, these 
Opinions appear. 


BEN BELITT says: 

I do not know where I stand. There is 
much movement, much precipitate driving 
forward, but nothing to which I can re- 
spond in my own right. I do not admire 
progress for the sake of progress, for I 
do not believe that the modern world 
has shown itself worthy of the miracles 
which it has performed. Its particular 
genius is toward destruction, violence, stu- 
pidity, hysteria. For this I blame not 
the machine, but some larger inadequacy 
in the predicates lying behind modern 
civilization. I think that any way of liv- 
ing which places so cheap a value upon 
human life and human happiness, which 
prevents individuals from living simply 
and tenderly, is unsound and will very 
soon destroy itself. I can neither respect 
nor admire it. 


LINWOOD S. ELLIOT says: 

The world I am facing at the present is 
the “educational” world as found in small 
towns. There the system is infested with 
bad politics, corroded with ancient tac- 
tics, burdened with poverty. The pupils 
come from unhappy or unfortunate homes, 
care nothing for God, Man, or the Devil. 
The texts are beggared and out of date. 
The parents never visit school. Hampered 
by politics, gossip, and red tape, the 
teacher is practically tied hand and foot. 
The school board is partisan or asleep at 
the switch. The superintendent must 
show progress on paper, keep the district 
soothed, play ball with Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. And the State Board of Educa- 
tion kowtows to Democracy. 

Unless we can give these rural high 
school children the chance to educate 
themselves, to listen to better teachers and 
not to “political” substitutes, to appreci- 
ate good books, to learn discipline and 
organization on the fields of sport—unless 
we can mine with excellent tools the power 
and originality of these brains and put 
them to constructive use, we might as 
well give up the battle of education! 

Regardless, I am thankful te have a 
position. 





LEWIS A. DEXTER says: 

There are, I suppose, three choices for 
us: Communism, Fascism, and Laissez- 
Faire. There are many good arguments 
for each, but, since I feel we have a bet- 
ter chance of achieving a successful re- 
gime of free competition than successful 
Communism or Fascism, I am still an un- 
repentant believer in Adam Smith.” I have 
no patience with self-contradictory “re- 
covery” programs which seem to give us 
the worst of several systems. But 
Laissez-Faire, like Communism, must 
nowadays be international to be success- 
ful; international in peace, disarmament, 
money, trade. It has not been interna- 
tional for the last twenty years, and 
hence has not worked. I therefore believe 
it my duty to work for international 
cooperation. 


N 


RAYMOND E. BERNARD says: 

Intentionally or not, Modern youth is 
being subjected to a tremendous onslaught 
by irreligious forces. It is in our public 
schools that this relentless army is gain- 
ing ground, whether we want to face the 
fact or not. You know it is true. Un- 
fortunately, very little is being done to 
counteract the movement. We are grow- 
ing into a nation of egotists, degenerating 
into a pagan Rome. We are letting a 
handful of men tell us that there is no 
God, except ourselves. It is a thrilling 
thought, but utterly false. 


N 


a, 


REBECCA STUTSMAN says: 

I have little to say about the dynamic 
world, which, I am told, I live in. I like 
to think of myself as the proverbial 
poetaster, with poetry my food and drink, 
the poets my only companions, and little 
contact with actuality. I am not proud 
of this: I deplore it quite properly, but 
the condition remains. However, either 
through the press of events or through 
natural development, I have of late come 
more into touch with the living world, 
and am truly and deeply concerned with 
the growing youth-movement toward world 


peace. 











KENNETH COLLINS says: 

Possibly the world has been too kind 
to me. I have been working steadily 
since graduation. I am a clerk in the ‘dis- 
trict office of the Shell Oil Company at 
Eugene, Oregon. We are working forty 
hours per week, so my Saturdays and 
Sundays are free. This fall I was granted 
an extra two weeks’ vacation which I 
spent in travelling from here to New York 
and back through Chicago and_ the 
World’s Fair. A most enjoyable month 
it was for me. I’m managing to keep 
occupied in my spare time by taking a 
night class at the University of Oregon, 
singing with the Eugene Gleemen, study- 
ing vocal lessons with Taglieri, practising 
at great length, doing a little writing 
now and then, and “keeping up” a bach- 
elor apartment. 





JEFFREY W. CAMPBELL says: 

My choice of the ministerial profession 
leads me to view current problems in 
the light of their effects on human per- 
sonality values. On every hand I see 
men and women cut off from being their 
best moral and spiritual selves by a so- 
cial system which aims at the amassing 
of life necessities in terms of profit to 
privileged groups to the detriment of 
human growth. Rarely is the personality 
allowed to mature. My problem in fac- 
ing the entire social structure is this: 
how can I convince the controllers of the 
situation of the inescapable suicide of 
their own as well as all interests pre- 
scribed by their present system. If edu- 
cation can outstrip disaster—Utopian. If 
out of the catastrophe we emerge a 
sounder society—all is well. If the struc- 
ture is destined to die by its own hand, 
there are still human values to be sal- 
vaged. And there is my work. 





HARRIET M. VORIS says: 

Like all too many others, I am tempo- 
rarily absent from college because of lack 
of funds. I have spent several weeks as 
a department store clerk, learning for the 
first time how outside looks from _ the 
inside of commerce. My greatest adjust- 
ment has been that of learning to under- 
stand the people to whom Shelley is an 
effeminate rhymster, and the gold stand- 
ard is the sum total of existence. To he 
sure, I hold the gold standard important, 
but in the light of the eternal past I be- 
grudge the hours spent in conversation 
about it. I feel as never before the 


permanence of beauty, and the transcience 
of daily life and daily worries—and I am 
grateful for beauty. 
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DAVID SAVLER -says: 

I am what every good little radical 
ought to be. I am a Socialist, an Inter- 
nationalist, a Pacifist, and I am interested 
in the modern schools of art, music, and 
literature. I am all of these with some 
quelifications, of course (with the excep- 
tion of Pacifism: I am of the unreserved 
opinion that “preparedness drains national 
resources, stifles constructive thought with 
its militarism, and ultimately leads to 
war’). I cannot swallow any political or 
artistic theory whole, but seldom before 
in history has it been so impossible to 
remain aloof or so imperative to take sides 
if you wish to put your intellect to any 
constructive use. The liaison between the 
intellectual, artistic, and political world 
is tighter than it has been for many years. 
If I must take sides, I cast my lot with 
that which seems to me new and forward- 
moving. 





MARJORIE AVALON says: 

A scientific basis alone for our ideals 
would at this point leave us floundering. 
Politics in themselves are not all-impor- 
tant, for, as Carlyle says, “Acts of 
Parliament, on the whole, are small, 
notwithstanding the noise they make.” It 
is something else for which our sick world 
cries, and I have much hope. Is there not 
a world of youth as vibrant and as loving 
of ideals as it has ever been? From out 
of the ranks of men, ohe always comes 
who is qualified to be a leader. I look 
for such a one who will guide us out of 
blind uncertainty to a stand of signifi- 
cance and idealistic striving. If I am 
wrong, I, too, shall lose hope. 


_ 31m 


DOROTHY A. ANSLEY says: 


My most vivid reaction: to our world 
covers my difficulties as a theological stu- 
dent’s wife in these depression days. 
We've been married thirty months and un- 
employed for eighteen. That isn’t so 
frightful, compared with other records— 
but it was distinctly a new sensation to 
me! After making my practical adjust- 
ment with beef-stew and muffins, remade 
dresses and flour-sacking eurtains, I find 
it has given me many good things: a pas- 
sion for obtaining enough for everybody, a 
desire to ascertain and retain true values, 
a warmer sympathy with other unfortu- 
nates, and an even deeper love and com- 
panionship with my husband. 





Michael Ursulescu, 21, who did the cover 
design for this issue, won the George 
Bellows Memorial prize of a Scholarship 
for one year at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago in the 1932 Scholastic Awards. The 
stme year he also took third prize in 
jewelry design and an honorable mention 
in prints. He is continuing his studies in 
Chicago. 


Social Studies Section 








Biographical Notes 
ON «SCHOLASTIC» GRADUATES 


issue of Scholastic serve as a fair 

cross-section of intelligent American 

young people. The following list will 
show you in some degree what they are 
doing. Owing to space limitations, it has 
been impossible to publish work from 
every one who submitted material. All 
from whom we have information, how- 
ever, are mentioned in these biographical 
notes. 

The Committee in charge of the Gradu- 
ates’ Contributions for this issue consisted 
of Gladys L. Schmitt, chairman; Winfield 
Townley Scott, and Dorothy Emerson. 

Ben Belitt is attending the University 
of Virginia, doing graduate work in En- 
glish there. In his spare time he works as 
poetry reviewer on the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and writes poems and prose 
which have appeared in Poetry, The Mid- 
land, Herald Tribune, New York Times, 
New York Sun, and The New Outlook. 
Last year he served as an assistant editor 
of College Verse. 

Jeffrey Campbell, having graduated 
from St. Lawrence University, is prepar- 
ing for the ministry in the Theological 
School there and serving as pastor in the 
First Universalist Parish of Winthrop, 
New York. He has published an article 
in The Christian Leader and poems in 
Autumn Anthology, The Congregational- 
ist, Echo, and Driftwood. 

Marguerite Demarest is in the business 
world—doing secretarial work with a firm 
in Williamsport. She continues to write 
and has published in Younger Poets. 

Lewis A. Dexter has served at various 
occupations, the most interesting of which 
was that of Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Peace Action Committee. 
He is now a New Plan student at the 
University of Chicago. 

William B. Edgerton is attending winter 
and summer courses at Guilford College, 
North Carolina, and serving as corre- 
spondent for that college to several North 
Carolina newspapers. 

Marguerite Griffith has attended the 
University of Tulsa for the past two 
years, editing there the student news- 
paper. She has received numerous awards, 
and her work has appeared in many pub- 
lications, including Younger Poets, Quill 
and Scroll and the Tulsa Tribune. 

Betty Lichtenstein is living in Atlantic 
City, where she received the local Pen 
Women’s award for 1933. She lists her- 
self as belonging to the “unwilling unem- 
ployed.” 

Dorothy Emerson is doing graduate 
work again at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. Her verse has appeared 
lately in Poetry and College Verse.. She 
is editing the “Poetry Corner” of Scho- 
lastic. 

Isabel Malakoff has been attending the 
evening session of the College of the City 
of New York and working during the day 
as secretary for a realty company. She 
had two poems in Younger Poets. 

Robert E. Mitchell is studying at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, after spending a 
year as grocery clerk and newspaper man. 

Paul 8. Nathan is a senior at the Uni- 
versity of California. He has published a 

in The Modern Thinker, and one of 
his plays, “Gone Tomorrow,” was pro- 
duced by the Little Theater of his Uni- 
versity. 
David Savler is at the University of 


T= Graduate contributors to this 





Chicago, enthusiastic about the New Plan 
system there, after a summer spent in a 
camp in Wisconsin. He is on the staff of 
the campus newspaper. 

Winfield T. Scott, having graduated 
from Brown University in 1931, is movie 
and book reviewer on the Providence 
Journal, He has had work published in 
anthologies and in Poetry, Hound and 
Horn, Smoke, American Poetry Journal, 
and other magazines. 

Gladys L. Schmitt spent last year doing 
graduate work at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and is this year employed with 
Scholastic. She has published verse in 
Poetry, Midland, and College Verse, and 
has had a story accepted by Story. 

Israel Smith is at Middlebury College, 
Vermont, studying—we imagine — and 
cherishing a wish to become a herring 
fishefman in Brittany. 

Anthony Henrici, having taken his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is working at present toward his 
Doctor’s degree in French at the same 
University. 

Rietta Trimm is living in Syracuse, 
New York, writing poetry and drama. 
She had a poem in Harper’s Magazine 
last year. 

Robert Crist is a junior at Oberlin Col- 
lege this year, and is writing for the col- 
lege magazine. 

Nellie Corcoran, after attending the 
College of St. Catherine in St. Paul for 
four years, is now working in a school 
library which is being catalogued as a 
CWA project. She is working on essays 
and short stories, and on librettos for 
musical plays. 

Hlarriet M. Voris is on leave of absence at 
present from Syracuse University. She is 
spending her time on such hobbies as minia- 
ture stagecraft, photography, and modelling. 
Her poetry has been published in Younger 
Poets, Literary Digest, and the Syracuse 
Argot, Greenleaf, and Chapbook. 

Ethel McGaffey is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, and is employed 
as a private secretary at the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Frances Meusel, after an extended trip 
through Alaska, of which she writes in 
this issue, is at home again in Chicago 
and working at a public library there. 
However, she feels the wanderlust coming 
on again, and will probably be off on more 
journeys in the near future. 

Betty Bolinger is specializing in art 
education at the University of Minnesota. 

Neil Chamberlain has travelled through 
41 states and Canada “Hobo-fashion”* on 
twenty-five dollars, and has written for 
the Cleveland News and the Lakewood 
Post. 

Chris Sorenson is a junior at William 
and Mary. 

Marjorie Campbell is at home in Bu- 
chanan, Michigan, writing and serving as 
vice-president of the Little Theater Guild 
of that town. 

Brooke Byrne is staying at home in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, after a year's study 
at Boston University, writing and selling 
her manuscripts with one eye on another 
year’s work at college. 

Hildegarde D. FitzGerald is a senior in 
Barnard College, hoping to do graduate 
work at Columbia next spring. She spends 
her time working on the Bulletin staff and 
studying Indian legends. 
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one or another form of government 

under a dozen different constitutions. 
Partly as a consequence of the humiliat- 
ing defeat of 1871, the people overthrew 
Napoleon III, and elected a national as- 
sembly with full powers. The delegates, 
however, were divided into four groups, 
three favoring the ambitions of former 
royal families, and the fourth desiring a 
republic. It was due to the inability of 
the three monarchial factions to agree 
upon a candidate, that the present repub- 
lic was established at all. 

The present Constitution was drafted 
in 1875. It is a very incomplete document, 
as constitutions go, providing for the or- 
ganization of the legislative and executive 
branches, and defining ministerial respon- 
sibility, but beyond mentioning certain 
popular rights, it fails to limit the general 
powers of government as the American 
Constitution does. It makes no mention, 
for example, of the judiciary. It may be 
amended by a mere majority of all the 
members elected to the National Assem- 
bly, without any ratification by the people. 

The French Presidency is purely a cere- 
monial office. It is a very weak office com- 
pared with the American, just as the 
American cabinet enjoys not a tithe of the 
powers of the French. 

The President selects a Prime Minister 
in accordance with the existing political 
situation in the Parliament, whereupon 
the Prime Minister nominates the minis- 
ters who make up the Cabinet. Although 
the executive branch of the government 
carries out its acts in the name of the 
President, these ministers must approve 
them, which means that the President 


ROM the Revolution of 1789 to the 
iF Franco-Prussian War, France endured 
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takes no initiative. 
are responsible to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and Senate, of one or other of which 
bodies they are usually members. This 
parliamentary responsibility is no mere 
formality; a ministry is turned out on 
the average of every eight months. 

That is, the ministry as a body, is 
turned out of office, but the personnel 
usually undergoes only a slight trans- 
formation. Whereas persons in the United 
States are accustomed to the existence of 
only two great parties, in France there 
are never less than six, with the result 
that no one party ever controls the Na- 
tional Assembly, and coalition, or com- 
promise, ministries are necessary. When 
a ministry is overthrown, there occurs a 
re-shuffing of the positions and a new 
Prime Minister is appointed, but on the 
whole the finished cabinet is much the 
same as before. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, as 
opposed to the House of Commons, holds 
office for a fixed term of four years, even 
though several ministries may rise and 
fall during that period. The American 
student will observe that socialist and 
radical groups have much greater influ- 
ence in European countries than in the 
United States. Not every one, however, 
who is tagged with one of these labels is 
as radical in his economic philosophy as 
we customarily associate with these terms. 

This habit of dividing the legislative 
bodies into “Left” (radical), “Center” 
(moderate), and “Right” (conservative) 


wings, common in most Continental coun- 
tries, arises from the fact that the rooms 
in which they meet are arranged on a 
semi-circular plan, with the Communists 
and Socialists occupying the seats at the 





The ministers, in turn,. 


left of the Speaker’s desk (as he faces the 
house), and the Fascists, Monarchists, or 
Nationalists those at the right. 

France is a unitary, as distinguished 
from a federal, republic—a fact which is 
reflected in the national administration. 
The mayors and other municipal officials 
in the thousands of communes, members 
of the civil service working in every part 
of the country, in short, every one dealing 
with local or provincial government, is 
under the jurisdiction of the prefect in the 
several departments, who is in turn re- 
sponsible to one man, the Minister of the 
Interior. The French system of admin- 
istration is sometimes spoken of dispar- 
agingly as a bureaucracy, which it indeed 
is. But bureaucracies may be good in so 
far as they promote efficiency and uni- 
formity, although in time they usually 
become inflexible and reactionary. 

French courts differ from American in 
several important respects. In the first 
place, they have no political powers, that 
is, they may not declare laws passed by 
the Parliament unconstitutional. The in- 
terpretation of the Constitution is left to 
the legislative branch of the government. 
Also, while only the higher American 
courts are composed of a group of judges, 
all French courts save the Justice of the 
Peace consist of more than two judges. 
In keeping with this system, they make 
very little use.of the jury, confining it to 
one of the criminal branches. 
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Child Labor Amendment Meets New Foes 


HILD labor, that “ancient atrocity,” 
as President Roosevelt has branded 
it, is not yet dead. It’s just playing 
‘possum. And if its enemies don’t kill it 
while they have the chance, in less than 
two years it may be back again to plague 
and shame us all. The gun especially de- 
signed to do the lethal deed is the Twenty- 
second Amendment to the Constitution, 
now ratified by 20 of the 36 states re- 
quired to make it law. That amendment, 
submitted to the states in 1924, received 
only six ratifications in nine years, while 
more than a dozen rejected it. Then 
last year no fewer than 14 states added 
their approval to it. This month it passed 
one house of the Texas legislature. It is 
pending in four states and is about to be 
considered in two others. But as the move 
to ratify gains momentum, the enemies of 
the Child Labor Amendment become more 
vocal. If they succeed in delaying or 
frustrating action in any one of the 16 
states which have still to approve the 
amendment, the whole movement may end 
in failure. > 
The attempt to pass federal legislation 
abolishing the paid labor of children 
began more than twenty-five years ago. 
When Woodrow Wilson was President, 
the Keat-Owen bill was passed. It prohib- 
ited the shipment in interstate commerce 
or in foreign trade of goods produced 
in establishments employing children in 
violation of certain age and hour re- 
quirements. In signing this piece of 
legislation, President Wilson expressed 
the conviction that it would mean much 
“to the health and to the vigor of this 
country and also to the happiness of those 
whom it affects.’ “I congratulate the 
country and felicitate myself,” he said. 
Both this and a later law which attempted 
to tax child labor out of existence were 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 


In the face of this stone wall, there was 
only one course for the enemies of child 
labor; alter the Constitution. Attempts te 
abolish child labor by state legislation 
had largely failed. Because of the keen 
rivalry of most states to attract new in- 
dustries and keep their old ones, very 
little state legislation on the subject had 
been passed. Many states have no age 
limit whatever for child workers; others 
let them go to work at 12 or 14, and to 
work at night or in dangerous trades. 
Compulsory school laws are often lax. 

Accordingly efforts were made to get 
Congress to submit an amendment to the 
states, and in 1924 Congress did. But 
ratification was vigorously opposed by 
manufacturers and others who found that 
they could make bigger profits from em- 
ploying children at lower wages than they 
would have to pay adults. 

Last year things changed. Whether it 
was the pressure of the depression, which 
threw into high relief the absurdity of 
letting grown-ups go unemployed while 
children of school age were working in 
factories and mines, or whether it was 
the influence of President Roosevelt, who 
has recently given his public endorsement 
to the amendment, perhaps no one can 
say for sure. But whatever the cause, 
the move to ratify the child labor amend- 
ment took a new lease of life. In several 
cases legislatures which had previously 
turned it down, reconsidered the question 
and ratified it. Strongholds of economic 
conservatism like Pennsylvania capitu- 
lated. By the end of the year 20 of the 
necessary 36 states had ratified. 

Meanwhile the NRA had begun to play 
its réle. The cotton textile code, the 
first to be accepted, stipulated that no 
employer in that industry might hire a 
person under 16 years of age. This ex- 
ample was copied by the other codes, until 
it was possible for persons to argue that 
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child labor had been abolished. As far 
as industries subscribing to NRA codes 
were concerned, this was true, at least 
in theory. But it has been estimated that 
only about 150,000 children were employed 
by industries which have come under the 
NRA. And though this is a more rapid 
gain than has ever before been achieved 
in a like period of time, it leaves at least 
240,000 children under 16 still at work. 
Furthermore, the NRA codes expire in 
June, 1935. 

The sudden progress of the movement 
to abolish child labor has aroused opposi- 
tion in strange quarters: Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, has objected to the proposed 
amendment on the grounds that it is sub- 
versive of the traditional liberties of 
American citizens, contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of American govern- 
ment, and comparable to the Eighteenth 
(Prohibition) Amendment in the degree 
to which it would extend federal police 
power. According to Dr. Butler, the 
amendment would usurp the rights of 
state and local governments and of the 
family, would subject 45,000,000 children 
to the spying activities of federal agents, 
and might actually subject American citi- 
zens to a federal tyranny “equal to any- 
thing in Communist Russia.” 

President-emeritus Lowell of Harvard 
recently called the proposed amendment 
“about the worst move I have ever known 
taken in this country.” Even “Al” Smith, 
who urged ratification of the Amendment 
in 1925, has now come out against it. 

An organization calling itself by the 
misleading title of the “National Commit- 
tee for the Protection of Child, Family, 
School and Church” has been formed to 
stay the rising tide of ratifications. Ac- 
cording to this committee, the attempt te 
prohibit the exploitation of young children 
is plain bolshevism. 

For these opponents of the proposed 
amendment its advocates have ready an- 
swers. To the statement that child labor 
is already abolished, made by Dr. Butler, 
they point out the facts given above. To 
the charge that the movement is subver- 
sive of the American form of government 
and the rights of the home, they answer, 
“What about the compulsory school law? 
Do you also oppose that?” To compari- 
sons with the Eighteenth Amendment they 
reply with an invitation to read the text 
of the proposed legislation, which merely 
authorizes Congress to “limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age.” It is, they explain, merely 
a permissive amendment, and not, like the’ 
Eighteenth, a mandatory one. When the 
argument about “spies in the home” is 
raised, they assert that the proposed 
amendment covers only labor for hire 
and has nothing to do with the rights of 
the home, the school, or the church. 

But the opposition is not silenced by 
these arguments. According to the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, which 
supports the amendment, even the news- 
papers oppose it, because they want to 
regain the right taken from them by the 
NRA, to employ children less than 14 
years old. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Mobs riot in Paris might be dated 
July 14, 1789, March 18, 1871, or February 
7, 1934. . . . Headlines are the newspaper 
way of writing history. . . . Its virtues are 
that the black captions excite the mind 
and eye with a sense of reality and imme- 
diacy. . . . Its defects are a failure to re- 
late the historical causes with the his- 
torical effects. However, anything 
that can make history vivid to the aver- 
age high school student ought to be tried. 

.- The technique of writing history in head- 
lines is executed quite successfully by 
the McKinley Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who publish a set of news- 
papers dated 1649, 1688, 1763, 1830, and 
so on. . . . Headlines read Charles I of 
England Executed. . . . Milton Appointed 
Latin Secretary to Cromwell. . ; 
cialist Conspiracy in Russia. . 
dering Jew Seen in France... 
inventions, literature, medical 
fashions, music, science, education, and 
etiquette appear in the usual newspaper 
style. . . . There are also advertisements, 
like, Wanted: Settlers for the Colony of 
Virginia. 

* 


Pearson and Allen, the lads who put 
Washington on the Merry-Go-Round, 
publish “Men Around the President,” a 
group portrait, in Harpers for February. 

. Read of the accident that landed 
Ickes in the Cabinet, where he is now its 
busiest official. . . . Learn how Cordell 
Hull kept the family tradition. . . . And 
find.out why Secretary Swanson was kept 
a prisoner on the Indianapolis when it 
docked at Havana. 


The National Stamp Exhibition, held 
in Rockefeller Center last week, was en- 
dorsed by the president of New York’s 
Board of Education, who said that stamp- 
collecting is an aid to the study of his- 
tory. . . . Stamp-collecting is a regular 
part of the German school system. . . 
The Post Oifice Department of the United 
States makes an annual profit of a million 
dollars on stamps bought by collectors. 


You ought to enjoy the February issue 
of the New Outlook, even if Editor Al 
Smith has toppled from his popular ped- 
estal. ... There is another of those groups 
of biographies by James Abbe, this time 
on “Men of Russia.” . . . “Tomorrow’s 
Gadgets,” by Donald Wilhelm, is what it 
sounds like. . . . “Trouble in Stripes” is 
on the prison problem. 


If you want to know why Al Smith is 
no longer the champion of the “peepul” 
as he was generally supposed to be on 
the basis of his record as Governor of 
New York, read “Has an Idol Fallen?” 
by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley in Scribner’s 
for February. . . . Not only has he come 
off a poor second in his joust with Father 
Coughlin (Kaw-glin) but Smith has be- 
trayed himself by his own words. . 
Miss Bromley concludes that he is chiefly 
the product of his associates. . .. As long 
as he kept the company of New York in- 
tellectuals like Robert Moses (See Who's 
Who in the News), he was definitely lib- 
eral. . . . Association with business-men 
like Raskob and the du Ponts has con- 
verted him to their point of view. 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 
Preparedness and Profits 


HE Roosevelt Administration ap- 

parently stands committed to a policy 

of strongly increased preparedness 
for the United States by land, sea, and 
air. That is the only construction that 
can be put on the numerous bills and 
special measures recently advocated for 
expansion of naval and aircraft forces 
with at least the tacit approval of the 
President. Chiming in which the rising 
spirit of nationalism occasioned by the 
economic policies of the government, the 
threats of aggression from such militaris- 
tic powers as Hitlerized Germany and 
imperial Japan, and the failure of inter- 
national conferences to achieve a substan- 
tial degree of disarmament, the drive to 
make America safe against any potential 
foreign foe seems to have, for the moment 
at least, the majority sentiment of the na- 
tion behind it, for few individuals or 
groups have ventured to raise their voices 
against the program. 

President Roosevelt’s sympathy for the 
Navy is well known and is the product 
of understandable causes. He has been 
a lover of deep-sea life from childhood, 
is an enthusiastic student of American 
naval history and a collector of ship mod- 
els, and his service as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Josephus Daniels 
during the war gave him an extensive 
knowledge of practical naval problems. 
His efforts toward economic recovery 
have led to the assignment of large sums 
from the three-billion-dollar public works 
fund to naval purposes, such as the re- 
conditioning of warships and navy yards, 
giving a boost to federal employment. 

There may be patriotic differences of 
opinion over the necessity for increased 
military security, but few advocates of 
national defense deny that preparedness 
should not be allowed to degenerate into 
a jackpot for arms manufacturers in an 
international poker game. Recent revela- 
tions at Washington have given point to 
this dangerous tendency. In the debate 
on the Vinson Naval Construction Bill, 
recently passed by the House with Ad- 
ministration approval, two amendments 
were accepted by the House, both over 
Chairman Vinson’s protest. One offered 
by Representative Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire provided that contractors should be 
limited to a profit of 10 per cent. An- 
other, by Mr. Thompson of Illinois, pro- 
vided that one half of the 105 new sub- 
marines and destroyers authorized by the 
bill shall be constructed in government 
navy yards and not by private ship- 
building firms. These amendments may 
later be rejected by the Senate unless 
the President supports them. 

The incorporation in the Vinson bill of 
a proposal to build 1184 naval aircraft 
over the next five years, plus the army 
plans for an equally extensive air 
program, led to hearings before a sub- 


committee of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, and the reluctant testimony 
of Admiral King, chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, that Pratt & Whitney, manu- 
facturers of ‘airplane engines, made a 
profit of 36 per cent on $21,000,000 worth 
of business for the navy between 1927 
and 1933, and in one year as high as 50 
per cent. Other large aircraft companies 
—Boeing, Wright, Douglas, etc., made 
smaller, but much more than average 
profits, and their stocks jumped 100 per 
cent on the exchanges even before the 
airplane building pregram was announced, 
showing that some “insiders” were profit- 
ing by the news leak. Army contracts 
for motorized equipment revealed other 
scandals. 

The valiant efforts of the “New Deal” 
Government to curb corruption and graft 
in other fields,-both public -and private, 
have brought these naval and military 
profits into the spotlight. They might 
easily have been predicted, however, from 
the known habits of munitions manufac- 
turers in the past. Findings of the League 
of Nations armament inquiry published 
in Scholastic for Nov. 11, 1933, have 
shown how Bethlehem, du Pont, American 
Brown-Boveri Corporation, and other 
shipbuilders, powder and armor-plate 
firms have aggressively obstructed all 
efforts toward international limitations of 
arms, and are intimately related to the 
international armament trust of the 
British Vickers-Armstrong, the French 
Comite des Forges (Schneider-Creusot), 
the Czech Skoda, the German Krupp, and 
the Japanese Mitsui companies. Patriotic 
societies like the Navy League and the 
National Security League have also con- 
tributed propaganda to the movement, 
and a majority of their boards of direc- 
tors have been proved to be directors or 
large stockholders in steel corporations, 
explosive firms, and other companies 
whose commercial interests would be ad- 
vanced by increased armaments which 
always accompany the outbreak of war. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, in an address to the 
Columbia Conference Against War, re- 
cently charged that “those profit-making 
undertakings which are interested in the 
manufacture and shipment of arms are 
steadily reaching out to influence the 
policies of governments. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that one of the greatest 
obstacles to further progress toward in- 
ternational peace is to be found in the 
influence of these powerful groups in 
various countries whose interests lie in 
the sale of munitions for private profit.” 

This growing movement toward mak- 
ing the manufacture of munitions a gov- 
ernment monopoly needs to be strength- 
ened by public opinion. The American 
Legion once pledged itself to “take the 
profit out of war” by strict control of 
war contracts. Unless this is soon done, 
our pious platitudes about renunciation 
of war will become a sham and a 
delusion. 
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Doumergue Heads France After Riotous Week 


N a week of rioting which brought up 

memories of the revolution and the 

Commune, France drove Premier 
Edouard Daladier from his new-won office 
(Schol., Feb. 17) and would not be satis- 
fied until ex-President Gaston Doumergue 
(Doo-mairg) had consented to form a 
government. 

Daladier began his brief term as premier 
by dismissing Jean Chiappe (She-ap), pre- 
fect of the Paris police. Chiappe had occu- 
pied a box at the theatre with “Alexandre” 
Stavisky just before the scandal of the 
Bayonne pawnshop broke (Schol., Jan. 
27). There was no direct evidence that 
he had shared in Stavisky’s huge loot. 
But he was known to have become im- 
mensely rich in recent years, and the 
source of his wealth was shrouded in 
mystery. Immediately after Stavisky’s 
suicide or murder at the hands of the 
police (many Frenchmen swear that 
Stavisky was murdered to protect thé 
reputations of cabinet officers), Chiappe 
decided to take a holiday in Italy. 

No sooner had Daladier taken office 
than 100 Socialist deputies served notice 
on him to dismiss Chiappe. Knowing that 
without their support his cabinet could 
not hope to endure, Daladier reluctantly 
consented. He called Chiappe on the 
phone and told him the news. To let him 
down easily, the Premier offered him the 
post of Governor of Morocco. 

In the ensuing controversy, three of 
the most important members of the 
Daladier cabinet resigned. As they had 
been the Premier's mainstay on the Right, 
their resignation was fatal, for it left a 
cabinet which differed in no way politi- 
cally from the ill-fated groups which had 
preceded it. France, crying for a strong 
coalition government, once more found a 
weak party government attempting to 
guide the nation, and to show its dis- 
gust it rioted. Daladier’s cabinet met 
the Chamber of Deputies successfully, 
receiving a vote of confidence by a ma- 
jority of 302 to 204. It was the rioting 
that brought the cabinet down. 

While deputies were shouting and ges- 










ticulating within the chamber, crowds out- 
side were battling with the police, who 
finally opened fire. At least one man was 
killed, and a woman severely wounded. 
But instead of calming the mob, official 
bullets made it the madder. From all 
parts of the city came the rioters: young 
girls and students out for a lark; civil- 
servants whose pay had been cut, and ex- 
soldiers on reduced pensions; communists 
hoping for a “revolutionary situation,” 
and royalists looking for a chance to re- 
store the throne. They converged on the 
Chamber of Deputies, shouting, tearing 
up shade trees by the roots, overturning 
news stands, heaping barricades in the 
streets. A column of veterans making 
for the President’s house was cut to 
pieces by the sabres of the Horse Guards. 
Dark Moroccan Spahis on swift Arabian 
horses charged crowds in the famed Place 
de la Concorde (“Place of Peace”). A 
chocolate-manufacturing senator was 
beaten, kicked and jumped on. The Min- 
istry of Marine was -et on fire. Bullets 
spattered the U. S. Embassy and the 
Hotel Crillon. In many parts of the city 
there was sacking and burning. Not since 
May Day of 1919, when Communists 
marching on the Elysee Palace were 
slaughtered by Moroccan sabres, had 
Paris seen anything comparable to the 
riots of February, 1934. 

To save the republic from revolution, 




















of 
Doumergue, who at the age of 75 has been persuaded 
to leave the quiet retirement of his country home near 
Toulouse and return to Paris to guide the destinies 
of the shaky Republic. Word of his acceptance of 
the grave responsibility of leadership served immedi- 
ately to quiet the incensed people. 





the Daladier cabinet resigned. In the 
emergency President Lebrun again: urged 
former President Doumergue to take the 
premiership, and this time the aged states- 
man consented. Called upon to form a 
strong government of concentration, he is 
said to have insisted that the President 
dissolve the parliament by proclamation. 
With the news of his appointment, rioting 
became less violent and gradually sub- 
sided. For the moment a grave crisis 
seemed to have been passed. 

To explain these breathless events, 
many theories were advanced. The wide 
popularity of Jean Chiappe was cited and 
the fact that his name was on the lips of 
many of the rioters. It was pointed out 
that the Chautemps government had 
raised the taxes of an already overbur- 
dened people and cut the wages of civil 
servants whose incomes at best were 
poor. All agreed that the Stavisky 
scandal, by imputing corruption to the 
government, had been the match that set 
the conflagration raging. But more fun- 
damental, many observers thought, was 
the country’s blind devotion to the gold 
standard. By refusing to go “off gold,” 
they claimed, France had ground down 
its debtor class to poverty, kept up the 
cost of living when wages were falling 
fast, and reduced her foreign trade al- 
most to zero. Others argued that the very 

(Concluded on page 22) 





The Ministry of Marine 
building above on the right 
which was fired by an en- 
raged mob during the most 
serious rioting France has 
known in modern times. The 
Paris branch of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company is on 
the left of the Marine 
building. The large picture 
below gives a view of the 
Paris police attempting to 
clear the streets before the 
disorder reached its height. 
The inset is a photograph 
new premier—former President Gaston 
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New Dollar Brings Gold 


O sooner had President Roosevelt 

set $35 an ounce as the price at 

which the Treasury would buy gold 
(Schol., Feb. 17) than a steady stream of 
the metal began flowing to the United 
States from abroad. All eligible space 
on several large liners like the Berengaria 
and the Bremen was given over to the 
gold shipments. Trains, motor trucks, even 
airplanes were used to get the gold to the 
docks before the ships left. From London 
a special train of twelve cars carried 
nothing but gold bound for the U. S. A. 
And from Southampton seven ships sailed 
in one week. 

The reason for this sudden influx of 
gold was simple. By choosing $35 an 
ounce as the price of gold in America, 
President Roosevelt had deliberately out- 
bid all other gold markets. Anyone who 
had gold outside America could make a 
handsome profit by shipping it over here 
and selling it to the government. Only 
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NEW STACK OF CHIPS FOR UNCLE SAM 


American citizens who had hoarded gold 
were denied the privilege of profiting. 

Selling gold to America means buying 
American dollars, for it is only with dol- 
lars that the U. S. Government can pay 
for the gold. So the flow of gold created 
a demand for dollars, which promptly 
rose in terms of other currencies. 

According to economic theory, there are 
two possible conclusions to this succession 
of events: (1) France will be driven: off 
the gold standard, francs and pound will 
drop, and the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund will be spent in an attempt to keep 
the dollar down by buying pounds and 
francs; or (2) the flow of gold to this 
country will send prices up, the value of 
the dollar in terms of pound and franc 
will decline, and the flow of gold will 
slacken. Between these two results it is 
now a_ neck-and-neck race. Evidently 
President Roosevelt expects to have (2) 
win, because he wants our prices to rise. 
But many monetary experts believe that 
he has revalued the dollar at too low a 
figure (set too high a price on gold), and 
that France will be driven off the gold 
standard before our own prices can rise 
far enough to stop the flow. France has 
a lot of gold to lose, but no nation, they 
say, can afford to lose it at anything like 
the present rate. 
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Austrian Crisis Near 


ae patience with Nazi outrages ex- 
hausted, little Engelbert Dollfuss, 
chancellor of Austria, late last 
month lodged a protest with the German 
government. If Germany does not aban- 
don her present policy and agree to re- 
spect the independence of Austria, he 
warned, Austria will appeal to the League 
of Nations. Three specific demands he 
made on the German authorities: (1) to 
stop the broadcasting campaign; (2) to 
dissolve the camps along the border in 
which Austrian Nazis are trained for 
revolution; (3) to suppress the traffic in 
arms and explosives from Germany to 
Nazis in Austria. 

After a long silence, broken only by 
Chancellor Hitler’s remarks before the 
Reiehstag (Schol., Feb. 17), the German 
government replied. In a lengthy docu- 
ment, of which only a summary was made 
public, it indignantly denied Herr Doll- 
fuss’s charges point by point and ex- 
pressed “regret that the Austrian govern- 
ment has found it advisable to raise seri- 
ous reproaches, although it could have 
ascertained their incorrectness from in- 
formation supplied it by the German gov- 
ernment on previous occasions.” This 
reply the Austrian Cabinet rejected. 

But appeal to the League was delayed 
by a menacing internal situation. Begin- 
ning with a Heimwehr uprising at Inns- 
bruck, a series of events led rapidly to 
the formation of a new “non-party” gov- 
ernment in Tyrol, a province in the west- 
ern extremity of the tiny nation. Prince 
Ernst von Starhemberg, the Heimwehr 
leader, was dissatisfied with the moderate 
Fascism of Chancellor Dollfuss and re- 
peatedly said so. When Herr Dollfuss 
failed to heed him, von Starhemberg de- 
liberately set out to force his hand. By 
capturing the government of Tyrol he 
placed himself in a position to dictate 
many of the policies of the nation. In a 
speech at Innsbruck, capital of Tyrol, he 
frankly admitted that such had been his 
purpose when he formed the “non-party” 
(fascist) government there. From Tyrol 
the revolt spread to Upper Austria. 

Meanwhile Chancellor Dollfuss had gone 
to Budapest, where he hoped to enlist the 
Hungarian government in his anti-German 
campaign before appealing directly to the 
League. In charge at home he left Vice 
Chancellor Emil Fey, a Heimwehr leader. 
No sooner had Herr Dollfuss boarded a 
train than Herr Fey began to grant 
von Starhemberg’s demands. At the risk 
of alienating them, he took steps to’ sup- 
press the Socialists; who had been sup- 
porting Herr Dollfuss in his fight against 
the Nazis. 

During the Chancellor's absence, work 
on the appeal to the League was pressed. 
According to unofficial announcements, it 
was planned to include a detailed list of 
Nazi outrages and proof that they were 
planned in Germany. But informed opinion 
held that the appeal would avail little 
more than the publication of a_ book. 
England was said to be unwilling to an- 
tagonize Germany by supporting Austria, 
France was too concerned with her own 
affairs to bother, and Italy alone could do 
nothing. According to a spokesman from 
our own State Department, the Nazis 
would have Austria within a month. 


Weir Defies Uncle Sam 


HE case of U. S. vs. Weirton Steel 

Company (Schol., Jan. 6, p. 19) was 

rapidly approaching a show-down 
this month. The argument was over col- 
lective’ bargaining. According to the 
famous Section 7-a of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, employees may not 
be prevented from choosing their own 
representatives in 
dealing with employ- 
ers, and employers 
may not refuse to 
deal with representa- 
tives so chosen. E. T. 
Weir, president of 
the Weirton Steel 
Company, formed a 
company union and 
ordered it to elect its 
“representatives” from 
a list of foremen he 
himself had _ selected. 
When the National Labor Board sug- 
gested that it be allowed to supervise the 
election, Weir refused. The election was 
held as scheduled, and Mr. Weir's candi- 
dates were elected because there were no 
others on the ballots. As a result, Senator 
Wagner, chairman of the NLB, reported 
the case to the Department of Justice, but 
nothing happened. If it had not been for 
the workers, nothing might be happening 
now. 


The workers, 8,000 out of a total of 
12,000 employed by Weir, signed a peti- 
tion asking the government to grant them 
their right to form their own union. They 
took the petition to President Roosevelt 
on his birthday. Two days later the Presi- 
dent responded with an executive order 
directing the NLB to determine “in any 
manner it sees fit” the true will of the 
employees in all such disputes. 


E. T. WEIR 


To this order the American Iron and 
Steel Institute promptly issued its excep- 
tion. “For elections to be ordered by the 
National Labor Board upon the request 
of a mere handful of employees in any 
plant would mean constant disturbance 
and confusion in the industry,” it wrote. 


But the NLB went ahead with its plans 
none the less. It sent investigators to 
Weirton under orders to find out whether 
a substantial number of Weirton em- 
ployees really desire another election. In 
order to do that, the investigators felt 
obliged to obtain a complete list of the 
employees. But when they asked the 
Steel Company for its list, it refused to 
supply it. At the same time it announced 
that it would seek an injunction to pre- 
vent the holding of an election without 
such a list. In effect, it thumbed its nose 
at the Blue Eagle. 


Despite all the efforts of Mr. Weir, a 
workers’ union has formed a chapter at 
Weirton, and though it is not able to bar- 
gain with the Weirton Steel Company, it 
feels quite capable of calling a general 
steel strike. “The workers in the steel 
industry are tired of all this delay and 
inaction,” the union president announced 
recently. “They demand that the law be 
obeyed by the employer as well as by 
themselves. If the bosses refuse, then it 
means a general strike. We can’t sit 
around waiting forever.” 
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LaGuardia’s Economy 


ESPITE the backing of Governor 

Lehman (Schol., Jan. 27), the bill 

which would have given Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia power to reorganize 
the finances of New York City and bal- 
ance its budget was defeated in the State 
Assembly at Albany by a small margain 
of votes. Many Democrats ignored the 
message of the Democratic governor 
urging passage of the bill, and it was the 
Democratic delegation from New York 
City which cast the decisive votes against 
it. 

Undismayed by this defeat, Mayor 
LaGuardia took his case straight to the 
people. In a radio address broadcast 
over four of the local stations he appealed 
to the subway riders, to the rent and tax 
payers, to the teachers, and to the upstate 
farmers who sell milk to the metropolis. 


Social Studies Section 


Measures Obstructed 


years which showed that the bonded debt 
rose $802,583,978 in the period or an aver- 
age of more than $100,000,000 each year. 
A couple of days later he announced over 
the radio that the city was already bank- 
rupt in fact if not in law. As otherwise 
the city must raise $167,222,000 this year, 
the Economy Bill is the only hope, he said. 
Mayor LaGuardia sped down to Wash- 
ington, where he had conferences with the 
Public Works Administrator, Secretary 
Ickes, the Civil Works Administrator 
Harry Hopkins, the NRA Administrator, 
General Johnson, and Senator “Bob” 
Wagner, chairman of the National Labor 
Board. He told Mr. Hopkins that the 
CWA would have to be continued after 
May 1, and from Secretary Ickes he ob- 
tained a promise of speedy PWA loans 
to the city totaling $68,000,000. The 





Thousands of New York taxi cabs stood idle for days recently when the drivers walked out on 
strike to recover from their employers a five-cent tax imposed by the O'Brien administration, 
which was later declared illegal. 


He explained that the current expenses 
of the city were far outrunning its 
revenue. He spoke of the graft and 
waste in those expenditures, of expensive 
limousines and chauffeurs for officials 
whose duties never carry them out of their 
offices, of employees who have been kept 
on the payrolls despite their failure to 
report for work so much as once in three 
years, of a board whose work was finished 
many years ago but which still costs the 
city $1,400,000 a year. He told his lis- 
teners that it was such holes as these his 
Economy Bill was designed to plug. 

The next day the Mayor was reported 
to be receiving letters from all over the 
state commending him for his stand. At 
the same time new figures were made pub- 
lic showing the extent of the emergency 
in dollars and cents. City Chamberlain 
A. A. Berle, Jr., told the New York Sen- 
ate Cities Committee that the recent 
Tammany administration had left not only 
a $31,000,000 deficit in the current. budget, 
but obligations totaling $82,000,000 out- 
side the budget due and payable this year. 
And Controller W. Arthur Cunningham 
released a’ report of the city’s cash re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the past eight 


projects involved are the Triborough 
Bridge (Schol., Sept. 30), a $4,000,000 
sewage disposal plant, and a $20,000,000 
housing development. 

Meanwhile a strike of taxi drivers had 
deprived New York of an _ important 
means of transportation, and the subways 
were crowded with prosperous business 
men who were telling one another how 
many years it had been since they had 
last travelled below ground. In its efforts 
to narrow the gap between income and 
outgo, the O’Brien administration had 
imposed a five-cent tax on taxi fares. Be- 
fore any of the money collected had been 
turned over to the city, a court had de- 
clared the tax illegal. On the ground 
that the taxi charge had reduced their 
business, the taxi owners then decided 
to pocket the money. But the drivers 
argued that the tax had cost them dearly 
in tips, and when the owners refused to 
divide the tax money with them. they 
struck. After five days a_ settlement 
was reached which included dividing the 
tax fund equally between drivers and 
owners and splitting future “tax” receipts 
on a 40-60 basis, the drivers getting the 
smaller percentage. 
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Warn Against Cutting 
Production 
GOOD many years ago an econ- 


omist named Thorstein Veblen pre- 
dicted that the time would come 


when business men would practice what - 


he called the “conscious withdrawal of 
efficiency” in order to keep up prices and 
profits. He meant that profits depend on 
scarcity, on an excess of demand over 
supply. He saw that the development 
of machines was constantly adding to the 
supply of goods without increasing the 
demand for them proportionately. And 
he realized that when confronted with 
this dilemma the business man would try 
to thwart the machines and reduce’ the 
supply of goods rather than permit the 
supply to increase at the expense of 
prices and profits. 

This prophecy of Veblen’s is in danger 
of coming true under the auspices of the 
New Deal, according to a recent report 
by a committee of economists who have 
been looking into the question. Ap- 
pointed by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University some time 
ago, these economists made a careful 
study of the New Deal and found that 
in general thefapproved of it and 
thought it should be made permanent. 
But they expressed the fear that it might 
be misused to limit output, and warned 
that the “illusion that a deliberate limi- 
tation of output, because it raises prices, 
helps toward recovery” is a dangerous 
fallacy. Limitation of output, they said, 
would be “at the expense of the present 
and still more of the future national wel- 
fare.” 

Other aspects of the New Deal which 
elicited warnings from the committee 
were its intense nationalism and its ten- 
dency to emphasize monetary manipula- 
tion rather than an increase in the 
production of goods. The report urged 
international cooperation in an effort to 
reduce tariffs and restore the flow of 
international trade, and warned that ris- 
ing prices induced by monetary manipu- 
lation are something quite different from 
rising prices which result naturally from 
an increase in the volume of trade. 

But by and large the committee was 
able to agree that the policies of the 
Roosevelt Administration represent an in- 
telligent attack on depression. 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


HOUSE 


Passed the Administration's $950,000,000 
CWA and relief bill 

Passed the $35,000,000 crop production loan 
bill previously passed by the Senate 

Passed a bill making cattle a basic com 
modity under the AAA and appropriating 
$200,000,000 for production control pur 
poses 

Passed the State, Commerce, Justice and 
Labor Departments’ supply bill of $84, 
170,577. 


SENATE 


Cited W. P. MacCracken, Assistant Secre 
tary of Commerce under Hoover, and air 
firm officials for contempt when they failed 
to appear for hearings. 

Ratified an extradition treaty with Turkey 

Received a bill to put all stock exchanges 
under permanent federal control. 

Debated a bill to restrict the jurisdiction of 
federal district courts in utility rates 
cases. 

Passed the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Bill, which provides $950,000,000 tor fed- 
eral relief and the CWA. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, has in- 
augurated a plan to keep 100,000 young 
men and women in college this term by 
giving them emergency part-time em- 
ployment and paying them with federal 
money. 

. 

The Federal Radio Commission has 
warned broadcasting stations that if they 
persist in advertising liquor over the air 
they may lose their licenses. 

+ 


Germany has begun a fast air-mail 
service between Stuttgart and Rio de 
Janeiro. The planes go via Seville and 
West Africa. An old passenger and 
freight steamer, the Westfalen, has been 
converted into an aircraft carrier; cruis- 
ing in mid-ocean, it acts as a landing field 
to break the long stretch from Bathurst 
in Africa to Natal in South America. 
The complete journey takes six days. 

* 


Addressing a group of New York bank- 
ers, Mr. Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
RFC, warned that unless the banks do 
their part by extending loans to industry 
the government will have to step in with 
its own credit resources. 

* 


Professor-emeritus Thomas Nixon Car- 
ver of Harvard fears that as more and 
more persons become employees of the 
government they will exercise their vote 
to establish a kind of socialism in 
America. 

e 

The “free” city of Danzig has gone 

National-Socialist (Nazi). 
* 


Lord Marley, chairman of the World 
Committee to Aid Victims of German 
Fascism, here on a lecture tour, told an 
audience recently that “horrible atroci- 
ties” were practiced by the Nazis. His 
committee has records, he said, showing 
that at least twelve men were hung up- 
side down until they died, and “some of 
the atrocities are so horrible that I 
couldn’t possibly tell them, or what we 
have received as direct evidence from 
those who have suffered them. The three 
Bulgarian communists acquitted in the 
Reichstag Fire Trial are now being tor- 
tured in a Berlin prison,” he said. Lord 
Marley is raising money to aid the vic- 
tims of Nazism. 


German Rearmament Urged 


ii break the deadlock between France 
} and Germany on the question of dis- 
armament, Great Britain and Italy both 
came out last month in favor of Germany’s 
position, though continuing to insist that 
she return to the League and the Confer- 
ence. Italy declared that Germany’s de- 
mand for a standing army of 300,000 men 
must be accepted, while England expressed 
the view that 200,000 would be enough. 
(Under the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany is allowed a maximum of 100,- 
000.) In order to satisfy the French in- 
sistence on security, the English note pro- 
posed that any violation or threat of 
violation of the disarmament convention 
be met by a consultation of the powers. 
It suggested yielding to. Germany’s de- 
mand for larger guns and for small tanks, 


t what was apparently an attempt to 
































WESTFALEN'S NEW JOB 


Old German passenger and freight steamer 

now acting as airport in mid-ocean. Map 

shows route of regular German-South Amer- 

icon air mail, with the Westfalen acting as 

midway station between Africa and the 
Brazilian Coast. 


and it warned that the alternative to 
agreement is an unrestrained armament 
race. 

In Geneva the reaction to these pro- 
pesals was- not cordial. They were felt to 
be the first frank admission that, when 
faced with a choice between allowing Ger- 
many to rearm and disarming themselves, 
the nations of Europe would choose the 
former course. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


JAPAN 

Closing the long trial of those charged 
with the assassination of Premier Inukai 
(Schol., Oct. 7), the Tokyo District Court 
this month sentenced twenty civilian par- 
ticipants to terms ranging from three and 
one-half yéars to life imprisonment. 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 

The three Bulgarians recently acquit- 
ted of burning the Reichstag building 
(Schol., Jan. 13) have been transferred 
from the Leipzig prison where they were 
being held in “protective arrest” to “some 
other prison in Germany” whose location 
the Ministry of the Interior refused to 
divulge. 


GERMAN JEWS 

Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Germany’s Minister 
of the Interior, has ordered Nazis to stop 
persecuting Jewish business men. Jewish 
civil service workers, professionals and 
employees are to be persecuted as before. 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES 

Hungary, one of Europe’s most anti- 
Communist nations, has concluded a 
treaty recognizing Soviet Russia, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. This adds 
one more link to the chain around Ger- 
many (Schol., Feb. 10). 


SOVIET RECOGNITION 

In order to participate in the debt set- 
tlement between the United States and 
Soviet Russia (Schol., Dec. 9), more than 
1,000 American citizens and corporations 
are said to have filed claims. They hope 
to be paid for property confiscated by the 





Social Studies Section 
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Bolsheviks and for bonds of the Czarist 
regime which the Communists repudiated. 


ALABAMA SCHOOLS 

The federal government has heard 
Alabama’s appeal for funds to keep its 
schools open (Schol., Feb. 17). The CWA 
will provide about $500,000 a month for 
the purpose, Harry Hopkins recently an- 
nounced. 


AIRMAIL INQUIRY 

Because the Senate committee investi- 
gating air-mail contracts (Schol., Feb. 3) 
had uncovered “sufficient evidence of 
collusion or fraud,” Postmaster General 
Farley cancelled all the contracts for 
carrying airmail within the bounds of the 
nation, and President Roosevelt ordered 
that in future air-mail should be carried 
by .Army planes. Hoover’s Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Walter P. Mac- 
Cracken, who had been arrested for con- 
tempt (Schol., Feb. 17) and then released 
on his promise to appear before the Sen- 
ate for trial, failed to show up and was 
ordered re-arrested. He retained the 
same lawyer who defended Albert B. 
Fall, Edward L. Doheny and Colonel 
Robert M. Stewart in the notorious “Tea- 
pot Dome” case which brought disgrace 
on the Harding administration. 


CUBA 

President Roosevelt recently asked 
Congress to make sugar a basic com- 
modity subject to the AAA and recom- 
mended that a quota system be applied 
te imports. The move was interpreted 
as an effort to cooperate with Cuba, for 
the President suggested giving Cuba by 
far the largest quota of all. Meanwhile 
Cuban soldiers have been shooting and 
killing citizens in their efforts to disperse 
public gatherings. 


Deaths of the Week 


James Hartness, 72, inventor, astrono- 
mer, once governor of Vermont . .. No 
Heart, 92, last of the Sioux medicine men 
and successor to Sitting Bull . . . Mon- 
tague Glass, 56, author of the “Potash and 
Perlmutter” stories . . . Dr. Ernesto 
Quesada, South America’s best known his- 
torian and the author of 290 books. 











Doumergue Heads France 
(Continued from page 19) 
nature of the government of France was 
the real cause of the trouble. Deliberately 
designed to be weak (see page 16), it 
had been proved wholly inadequate to 
cope with the problems of a complicated 
industrial capitalism in depression. 
From one quarter came the charge that 
failure to balance the budget had been 
the source of the trouble; from another, 
the argument that trying to balance the 
budget was the reason for the riots. At 
least one political observer thought that 
the real explanation of the crisis was the 
failure of French policy toward Germany. 
“For years Tardieu and his political wing 
kept telling the French people that they 
could keep Germany in a state of sub- 
jugation and military weakness. For this 
they poured out billions for armaments. 
Now they are learning that the thing can- 
not be done without force. . . .” 
While others were speculating on the 
cause of the riots, Premier Doumergue 
was forming his cabinet. It included sev- 
eral former Premiers, Sarraut, Herriot, 
Laval, Tardieu, and all parties were 
represented except the Socialists and 
Communists. 
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Who's Who in the News 


EX-PREFECT 


Last New Year’s Eve, Jean Chiappe, 
then Prefect of the Paris Gendarmes, 
made a pretty speech at a dinner—he is 
always making 
speeches at dinners 
—in which he praised 
the people of Paris 
for their high mo- 
rality. These compli- 
ments were scarcely 
cold on his lips when 
news of the Stavisky 
scandal broke, 
smirching nearly 
every official in the 
government and in- 
volving Chiappe. 

Janet Flanner, American correspondent, 
remarked that the French were used to 
government corruption at the hands of 
private business but they felt that corrup- 
tion by an ordinary swindler was going 
too far. Their indignation, accentuated by 
currency deflation, called for a riot. Anx- 
ious to appease the man in the street, 
government officials sought to clear them- 
selves by blaming it all on the negligence 
of the police. Jean Chiappe was made the 
scape-goat. When he declined the rela- 
tively dignified exit of an appointment as 
Governor of Morecco, he was fired out- 
right. 

But Jean Chiappe had not been attend- 
ing dinners, reading funeral orations, vis- 
iting orphan asylums, and officiating at 
receptions all these years for nothing. 
Poe and Gaboriau have always described 
the Paris Prefect as a stern, curt harrier 
of crime, but bald, affable Jean resembles 
more the prosperous insurance salesman. 
His neighborly manners and his constant 
appearance at public functions had made 
him a popular figure. When Paris heard 
of his discharge, the rioters demanded his 
reinstatement. 


PARKS AND BRIDGES 


In the United States of America, on 
Long Island, to be precise, there is a 
bathing beach without billboards, without 

litter, and without 
. side-shows or gam- 

bling. On the other 
hand, there is room 

for 12,000 cars, a 

freshwater pool 

which holds 5,000, a 

beach that accom- 

modates a_ million, 

neat restaurants, a 

boardwalk, and 

health - building 

games like handball, 

and paddle tennis. 
It is Jones Beach, owned by the State of 
New York and built under the direction 
of Robert Moses. 

If this modern Moses had nothing else 
to his credit, he wouldn’t need to worry 
about getting to Heaven. But as Secre- 
tary of State under Al Smith, he also 
achieved many reforms in state govern- 
ment. He directed the building of land- 
scaped parkways for New York motorists 
when he was Chairman of the Long Island 
State Park Commission. And he has been 
appointed by New York’s Mayor La- 
Guardia to develop a city-wide system 
of parks. As if this job were not enough, 
he was recently made Commissioner of the 
Triborough Bridge Authority when the 
Mayor broke Tammany’s grip on that 
body. His apartment in Manhattan’s 
swank Gracie Square overloeks the islands 
where men are now at work on the bridge 
girders. 


Waters Under the Earth 


(Concluded from page 5) 


like a smoke hung over the keys. I found 
myself staring at a photograph of a stoutish 
woman smiling and holding by the hand 
two children, a boy and a girl. I saw as I 
came nearer, that the picture had been 
torn into several pieces and then carefully 
pasted together. I thought there was a 
smell of sweetpeas in the air, though I 
recall no flowers. 

Mecklenberg had gone to the piano like 
a needle to the pole. For a moment I 
almost believed he meant to sit down and 
strike a chord. He only stood silent, 
however, like an exhausted runner, with 
his back to me and his shoulders rounded 
over his ears. The emotional strain under 
which he labored was clear in every move- 
ment he made; with each gasping intake 
of breath his entire body shook and a 
sound like a groan came from deep within 
his chest. I was overwhelmed with pity 
and a feeling of my complete powerless- 
ness. I tried again to explain to him his 
error. “You must be calm and listen to 
me, Mr. Mecklenberg,” I said. “It is im- 
possible for me to say how grieved I am. 
Believe me, you have made an error. I am 
no spy.” 

“Mecklenberg turned about, with a pre- 
occupation that made it clear he had not 
heard a word of what I had been saying. 
The lines in his face were thrown into 
deep relief by the lamplight; his forehead 
shone strangely. He looked mortally ill. 
“How long will you keep up this pre- 
tense?” he said, passing his hand across 
his face and forehead. “I know how you 
have learned the facts and have been an- 
ticipating this.” 

He began to pace up and down the 
room, his long, loose body shaking from 
side to side. I saw then that any attempt 
to undeceive him would be wasted, that 
this obsession of my guilt was for some 
reason necessary to him, that he, in fact, 
clung to it as though some great issue 
hung in the balance. I had the curious 
sense of oppressed stillness that often 
takes hold of a countryside before an 
electric storm, of water held in check and 
rising from deep within the earth with an 
urgency that nothing could restrain. I 
did not want to hear what Mecklenberg 
was preparing to tell me, but already it 
was too late. Before I was aware of what 
he was doing, Mecklenberg turned on me 
fiercely, beating his head and sobbing. 
“Why do you torture me? Why do you 
pretend not to know? I tell you I meant 
it for myself as well. I couldn't bear to 
have her play the martyr to me and my 
children. I couldn’t bear to face her airs 
and graces. I despised her for it. I had 
to do it or go mad. I planned how it 
should happen while she was with the 
children . . .” 

That is all I heard of Mecklenberg’s 
story. I ran from the house while Meck- 
lenberg was still talking to me and beat- 
ing his head with his hands. I remember, 
as I stumbled back to Mrs. Holsinger’s, 
the sparkle of the pavement underneath 
me, and the folded houses. I remember 
the smell of grass, the rings of illusory 
color circling the streetlamps like haloes. 
There is left only to say that I left Olm- 
spring early the next morning and have 
not been there since. 











IT PAYS 


to know how to 
use a typewriter 


YPEWRITING is just about one of the 

handiest things a fellow can know . . . par- 
ticularly if you have your own Remington Port- 
able typewriter. Right now you would find it a 
big help in school work. Tests show that it im- 
proves standings by as much as 17% in all sub- 
jects! That's because it is easier to think when 
you can actually see your thoughts in clear type 
on paper. 
Later on a typewriter helps in college and in 
whatever work or occupation you take up. 
Newspaper men, engineers, advertising writers, 
salesmen, explorers, scientists,soldiers of for- 
tune, radio men, and of course all fiction writers 
... these are just a few to whom a real typewriter 
is absolutely essential! 


Only 
10¢a day 


for a real 





Remington Portable 
and FREE course in typing 


It certainly pays to have a typewriter and to 
know how to use it! A Remington Portable is 
as good a typewriter as you can buy. It has a 
standard keyboard, like any big office machine 
. . +a Carrying case . . . easy to buy on our spe- 
cial 10¢ a day plan, and easier still to operate. 
In fact, we give away free with every typewriter, 
a full course on touch typewriting. You can 
master it completely in a few weeks! Want a 
typewriter? Send the coupon below and we 
will tell you how you can get one. And mail it 
right away... now! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
DEPT. 902, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington 
Portable typewriter for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose 
your new catalog. 

Name 


Address ___ 


Listen to the “ March of Time” Friday evenings 
8:30-9:00 E. S. T. Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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high school student these days than it 

was in the dear, dead days before 
physical education became a science. In 
those d.d.d. the most pressing problem 
confronting the less scatter-brained mem- 
bers of the senior class was what they 
were going “to be.” A _ few actually 
thought they knew. This one was going to 
be a doctor because he got so much en- 
joyment out of dissecting crayfish. That 
one was going to be a newspaper reporter 
because the reporters he saw in the movies 
and read about in novels had such ex- 
citing times associating with detectives, 
fire engines, flood victims and the celeb- 
rities of stage, screen and underworld. 

As you are perhaps painfully aware, 
the modern high school student has, by no 
means, been relieved of his (or her) voca- 
tional concern. Indeed, one of our major 


I’ must be more troublesome to be a 
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The Games of Life 


by JACK LIPPERT 


SCHOLASTIC SPORTS EDITOR 


national worries is with just this thing. 
But, in addition to selecting for yourself 
a vocation for life, you are asked to 
choose a game or two for life. You, Mr. 
and Miss H. S. Student, must prepare 
yourself for leisure as assiduously as you 
prepare yourself for work. It will be 
much easier to develop a good backhand 
than it will to acquire the knowledge lead- 
ing to competence in some useful work. 
And, perhaps, it will be much pleasanter. 
But, having the one may make it pleas- 
anter to tackle the other. It does not 
always work this way, however. 

To many observers of the American 
scene it may seem strange that high 
schools encourage students to play. The 
supposition is that high school students 
would play enough without encourage- 
ment. Encourage them, so they (not we) 
say, and the U. S. A. will become a nation 
of playboys, gladgirls, and ne’er-do-wells. 

Opposed to these extremists who would 
have youth mow lawns and shovel snow 
all hours not taken up in school study, are 
the other moralists who would have you 
play games (particularly football) in 
order to make He-Men out of you. As 
usual, the gals are out of luck. Unless 
the gals can find orators who will shout 
that volleyball, field hockey and three- 
zone basketball make the She-Women out 
of them, they can never hope for athletic 
equality with men. Surely your grand- 
mother would have been a better woman 
had she been a crack croquet player in 
her youth. There are thousands upon 


thousands of successful men Made by. 


Football. What can you gals point to 
that has done so well by your sex? Per- 
haps you need more female pep meetings 
and after-dinner speeches. 


Somewhere between the Crank who 
thinks school is no place to play and the 
Character Builder who claims that his 
favorite game can make Preferred Citi- 
zens out of pumpkin heads, your Scholastic 
sports editor modestly belongs. He be- 
lieves that school, being a training ground 
for life, should be a place for learning 
and practising those skills that will help 
you to live well and happily ever after. 
He believes that sport has something to 
contribute in this training. He believes 
that the moral values of such team games 
as football, basketball, ete., are greatly 
overestimated, but that there is still some- 
thing to them besides the physical exer- 
cise. But even if that were all there was, 
he believes that they would be good stuff 
nevertheless. 

One of the better-known contributions 
of the team games is that element of good 
character known as “team play.” One 
would think, to hear some people talk, 
that if you do not happen to be especially 
favored in ability to play these team 
games and prefer to stay out of them, 
you are doomed to become a menace to 
society. Perish the thought. You can get 
the vital element of “team play” in count- 
less activities. For instance, your school 
stage and school orchestra are training 
grounds for this trait, to mention but two. 
Your school orchestra may not sound as 
though it had team play, but neither may 
your basketball team look it. 

You are not likely to play much foot- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, baseball or 
field hockey after you leave school. If 
you go to college you will probably go on 
with your team activities. But after col- 
lege if you want to play basketball you 
will have to find nine other adults willing 








“Here’s why this delicious food-drink 
is on Lafayette’s training table” 












says Trainer A.W. Johnson 


Cocomaltisaccepted 

“*J-OOTBALL requires more strength and energy in an athlete than any other chee ape x my pany 

team sport that I know of. Like most trainers, I know that whole- sen i 
ation. it 1$ Co! 


some, nourishing food is the most important factor in the development of 
strength, endurance, vitality. And that is why I have made Cocomalt a regular 
part of the football training table diet. First of all I know that the players 
like Cocomalt, but most important, I know that Cocomalt has been scientifi- 
cally prepared to supply extra carbohydrates for energy, extra proteins for 
muscle and extra food-calcium, food- -phosphorus plus Vitamin D for the 
development of strong bones and sound teeth.” Trainer A. W. Johnson. 


- Drink Cocomalt regularly —every day! 


Cocomalt is a food, designed to be mixed with milk, producing a de- < “pp 
licious food-drink of high nutritional value. Cocomalt contains a rich . 
Sunshine Vitamin D content. It’s sold at all grocery and good drug stores. 
It's delicious HOT or COLD. Get 

a can today, or send 10c (to cover 
cost of packing and mailing) for 
a trial size can. R. B. Davis Co., 
Dept.21B2, Hoboken, N. J. 
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to play. If you do succeed in finding nine 
who are willing and you get as far as 
starting a game, you may find that while 
the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. 
You may have to play the game in six- 
teenths, instead of quarters. 

As for football, it is only the specially 
trained and equipped who are allowed to 
tackle this rugged sport even in school. 
At the age of twenty-eight and thereafter, 
you will want to consult your attorney, as 
well as your doctor, before precipitating 
yourself into the Thanksgiving morning 
game with the youngsters on the corner 
lot. 

So, in addition to whatever else you are 
doing now in high school, take unto your- 
self a sport which will grow up with you 
and stay with you wherever you go. 
Become fairly proficient at it, so that you 
will derive the additional satisfaction that 
comes from having done the thing well. 
The physical education department of your 
school ought to be equipped to train you 
in one or more of the sports you can 
enjoy through most of your life. There is 
no school that can offer all such sports, 
but every school should have some of 
them. You know what the sports are— 
tennis, golf, swimming, skating, archery, 
badminton, handball, squash tennis, squash 
racquets, fencing, bowling, boxing, wres- 
tling, trap-shooting, skiing, mountaineer- 
ing, horse-riding, sailing, or what you like. 


Against the Wilderness 


(Concluded from page 7) 

bluest mountains. And then up to 
Seattle and somehow manage to get 
to Snohomish. . . . Seattle, Mt. Rainier 
liquid in Lake Washington, the slop- 
shops along First Avenue, the ship- 
chandlers’ next door to the docks, 
the little restaurant overlooking Puget 
Sound and the Olympics, where Foch 
used to have his French bread and 
coffee, the holly trees and the rhodo- 
dendron trees and the blue, blue hy- 
drangeas. Say hullo to the tilted 
streets and weigh yourself on the free 
scales at Frederick and Nelson’s, go 
down to Lake Union and swing a sea- 
bag on the tarred decks of a fishing 
boat, steam out through the forest of 
masts at the end of the Fisherman’s 
Dock in Tacoma, out the locks, past 
Port Townsend and Victoria, into 
Dixon Entrance, the Inside Passage, 
Alaska! .. .” 


Madeline and Me 


(Concluded from page 9) 
achieving some precarious toehold, but 
inwardly we are still cowed by the 
memory of the days when we scanned 
the faces of those who had jobs, and 
wondered what leper’s mark set us 
apart from the chosen people. 

We have gone back several genera- 
tions in our concept of living. Food 
and shelter are words as pregnant 
with meaning to many of us as they 
were to our great-grandfathers who 
settled this middle-west. To wrest a 
living, and by that I mean a place to 
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eat and sleep and sufficient clothing 
to keep one warm, is a problem which 
has completely displaced in interest 
the easy “necessity” of our immediate 
elders who came of age a decade ago 
to “make whoopee.” Perhaps sex, 
too, has returned a little nearer to 
normalcy in our maturity. We are 
not especially interested in chiseling 
in on other people’s marriages. For 
the present at least, our goal is just 
enough economic security so that we 
may happily terminate long-continued 
engagements with late matrimony. 

In short, the “awareness” of values 
we have gained is a rare gift, dearly 
earned: but we must learn to laugh 
and love again to attain the really 
good life. We must be more like my 
friend Madeline. 








Movies and Radio 


The National Municipal League has 
taken a hand in the You and Your Gov- 
ernment Series which goes on the radio 
every Tuesday at 7:15 Eastern Standard 
Time until June 19th. Many high school 
students are tuning in on these programs 
as part of their home-work. New York 
City’s municipal problems, than which 
there are none more challenging, fill the 
air for the next few programs. 


“Last Days of Pompeii” is scheduled 
for a film presentation by RKO under su- 
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pervision of Merian C. Cooper, who in- 
tends to make your eyes pop with his 
simulation of the eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius and the destruction of the city. 
Perhaps you have read Bulwer-Lytton’s 
novel by this name. Although it was 
written a hundred years ago, it still sells. 


The best American films of 1933, ac- 
cording to the National Board of Review, 
were Berkeley Square, Cavalcade, Little 
Women, Mama Loves Papa, The Pied 
Piper (Walt Disney cartoon), She Done 
Him Wrong, State Fair, Three Cornered 
Moon, Topaze, and Zoo in Budapest. For 
the foreign productions, they named 
Hertha’s Erwachen (Hertha’s Awaken- 
ing), Ivan, M., Morgenrot (Dawn), Hell 
on Earth, Poil de Carotte (Red Head), 
The Private Life of Henry VIII, Quatorze 
Juillet, Rome Express, and Le Sang d’un 
Poete (The Blood of a Poet). They 
rated Topaze best. Three Little Pigs was 
felt to have been a less difficult accom- 
plishment than The Pied Piper. Special 
mention was given The Mad Age (also 
known as This Is America), a collection 
of news reels edited by Gilbert Seldes, 
presenting a pictorial history of the 
United States since 1919. 


Write to the Information Service of 
the Churches of Christ, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York, for the bulletin which reviews 
the publication of the Payne Fund Studies 
on the Motion Pictures. The conclusion 
of these studies is that producers should 
make special pictures for children only be- 
eause of the effect motion pictures have 
upon the social and moral attitudes of 
their juvenile audiences. 








354 Franklin St. 





ARE YOU COMPETING FOR A 
GRATON & KNIGHT 
LEATHERCRAFT SCHOLASTIC 
AWARD? 


Valuable prizes of $50.00, $25.00 and $15.00, and 
ten merchandise awards of $5.00 each are offered 
for the best craftsmanship and design applied to 
any article made from leather. 
are contained in the Scholastic Awards Booklet, 
which you may obtain from the Scholastic Corpora- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. If you haven’t yet started your entry, you had 
better do so at once, for it must be submitted before 
midnight, March 20, 1934. 


Leathercraft Studios 


Graton & Knight Company 


Complete details 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Art Section SCHOLASTIC 


"TEMPERA : 


by VESPER LINCOLN GEORGE 


Vesper Lincoln George is one of the best 
known art educators in this country. As head 
of the Design Department of the Massachu- 
setts Art School for many years, he gave 
direction to the talent of thousands of stu- 
dents of that school. In establishing his own 
school in. Boston in 1924 he has greatly in- 
creased the educational opportunities in the 
field of art. The two panels which are re- 
produced as illustrations for this article were 
done by Robert McCloskey, a student in the 
Vesper George School. Mr. McCloskey won 
the Scholastic Scholarship (offered by the 
Vesper George School) in 1932. 

Art Editor 


OLOR mixed with glue and 
soluble in water is called water 
color. It comes in two distinct 
forms, transparent and opaque. 

Ordinary transparent water color 
comes in cake or tubes and can be 
diluted with water to produce tints of 
various depths. Opaque color, on the 
other hand, is used always in a creamy 
state and is intended only for flat 
effects. Opaque color should always 
completely hide the surface upon 
which it is put. Opaque color comes 
under several names, the most com- 
mon are Poster Paint and Tempera. 

Good: Tempera color usually comes 
in jars. It is the consistency of thick 
cream and should always be stirred 
well before using. If the color is too 
thick, a little water may be added, 
but this must be done very carefully 
as too much water would dilute it so 


that it would no longer be opaque. If 
care is taken to keep the color well 
covered with water when the jars are 
put away, the color may be used to 
the last drop. Failure to do this per- 
mits the color to dry and it cannot be 
redeemed without grinding. The color 


should be perfectly smooth. If, 
through neglect, lumps gather, it may 
be put upon a glass slab and rubbed 
smooth with a palette knife. If, how- 
ever, it does not come smooth, better 
throw it away. 

In order to lay a smooth surface, 
when using opaque color, it is neces- 
sary to have a saucerful of the color 

mixed to the right con- 
sistency. It must be 
thin enough to brush 
easily and thick enough 
to cover completely. 
Try it on a grey sur- 
face. If it completely 
hides the grey, it is 
opaque, if not, it is too 
thin. Always work with 
~a full brush. Begin at 
the top and work from 
left to right, adding 
constantly more color 
and working downward. 
Keep lower edge of 
painted surface wet and 
work into the new color. 
Never go back and 








Design by Robert McCloskey. 
An example of flat, opaque, 
handling of tempera color. 


touch half dried color, because it will 
be sure to show. 

In working around a figure where 
it is necessary to have two edges, 
work first on one side then on the 
other, not permitting either edge to 
dry before putting new wet color into 
it. (See figure 1.) Work at A, then 
leaving it wet with color go to B, then 
back again, working as fast as pos- 
sible without permitting either edge 
to dry. Tempera color must be laid 
very flat. After laying the color on it 
should be smoothed out before leav- 
ing, while still wet, that is, there must 
be no ridges, the surface must be the 
same depth throughout. If ridges are 
left they are likely to show, especially 
in the darker colors. 


BLUE 
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In mixing the color in the beginning 
always be sure to mix more than 
enough. It is much better to waste 
some color than to fall short toward 
the end. Finding your color running 
short, there will be a temptation to 
dilute it to make it go. This is fatal, 
and will ruin the delicacy of your 
tint. It is false economy. Lighter 
tones are obtained by adding white to 
the chosen hue. Dark by adding 
black. When, however, you add white, 
you also make the color cooler and 
it will be necessary to add a little 
pink or pale yellow to correct this 
tendency. The same thing is true of 
black. It tends to grey the color, 
therefore use pure color when you 
can, including black only when abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It is very difficult to lay one color 
over another as the under color is: 
very likely to come up and muddy the 
new color. For that reason it is de- 
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sirable to draw your design carefully, 
and paint the surfaces separately, 
always working on bare paper. 

If it is desirable to blend two or 
more colors, say dark blue at the top 
and light green at the bottom, it will 
be necessary to mix three separate 
saucers of paint, one blue, one of light 
green, and one a mixture of the two. 

Begin the top with blue and add 
the mixture, little by little, painting 
very carefully back and forth; then 
when the mixture has been carried far 
enough, add a little of the green and 
then a little more until the surface is 
covered (see figure 2). So far we 
have been speaking of work done in 
flat areas. One may, however, use 
tempera for painting a picture. In 
which case experience is the best 
teacher, though the following sugges- 
tions may be useful. Paint as you 
would with oil color but with the 
knowledge that your colors will al- 
ways dry lighter than when you put 
them on. You can blend the colors so 
long as they are wet, and if the edges 
dry, hard and chalky, run a brush of 
clear water over the area. This will 
soften and blend the edges. 

A good way to paint a landscape is 
to use grey paper of a middle value 
(half way between black and white) 
and use as little color as possible, 
letting the paper provide much of the 
effect.. Or still another way is to. use 
transparent washes for much of the 
work, ending up by emphasizing the 
important facts with tempera (opaque 
color). 

Get your colors and your paper and 
experiment. You will soon discover 


what are the possibilities and the 
limitations of your medium. 

What has been written refers only 
to the technique of tempera colors. 
To produce a work of art much more 
is required than a knowledge of the 
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technique of any medium and no one 
could hope to produce a worth while 
painting or design without the knowl- 
edge of drawing and the principles of 
design. 

The English water color painters 


think it a crime to combine opaque | 


color with transparent washes. Since 
our best painters do it, however, we 
need have no scruple. As one of my 
instructors once said, ““Make a good 
painting and no one will ask you how 
you did it.” 








Planters’ Limerick Winners 


The following students won cash prizes 
in the competition which closed January 
27. One hundred students who won a 


pound package of Planters Peanuts are 


being notified by mail. 

First Prize of Ten Dollars: Esther 
Elkin, 6 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 

Second Prize of Five Dollars: 
sa 22 E. Delaware Ave., Pennington, 
es 

Twenty prizes of One Dollar each were 
won by: 


~ 


Margaret Anne Sayers, 139 Eason Ave., 
Highiand Park, Mich. 


- Dorothy Ruth Allen, 11 West St., New 
London, Conn. 

. Clement Falk, Stacyville, Iowa 
Alice Lunney, 940 E. Elm St., Scranton, 


Pa. 

. Florus Zimmer, Valmeyer, Il. 

Robert B. Pratt, 3035 Joppa Ave., St. 
Louis Park, Minn. 

Richard Platoff, 106 Harrison St., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Rosalie Smith, 635-25th St., Ogden, Utah 
Cleon Yohe, 278 S. Fourth St., Columbia, 


Pa. 

10. Robert Todd, 268 S. Main, Columbiana, 
Ohio 

11. Myrtle Hansen, 130 Oakland Ave., San 


yo uN AM £6 


Jose, Calif 
12. Diana Corrado, 727 W. Polk St., Chicago, 
Til 


3. Ruth Jeanne Meier, Weeping Water, Nebr. 

4. Mary Baker, R. D. No. 4, Wolcott, N. Y. 

5. Robert Nutting, 409 Glenwood Ave., Man 
kato, Minn. 

6. Jeanette Anderson, Kasota, Minn. 

7. Marie A. Kacy, 511 N. Henry St., Bay 
City, Mich. 

8 Mildred Vaughn, 598 Carew St., Spring 
ficld, Mass. 


19. Kenneth Lohn, Jr., Wessington Springs, 
5 k 


S. 


Dak. 
20. Samucl Wells, Messiah Bible 


Grantham, Pa. 




























Decorative panel by Robert McCloskey. Transparent and opaque color were both used. 
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ELDORADO 
CLASSICS 





Detail of lonic Capital of the Temple 
of the Erectheum at Athens, drawn by 
Emest W. Watson. He says “This 
sketch was made with the leads 
shown on the Eldorado Pencil palette 
below. When I first took up this pencil 
seriously | discovered that these leads 
were indispensable.” If you employ 
this palette for the drawings you submit 
in the Eldorado Scholastic Awards 
contest, the resulting rich-toned ef- 
fects will be more apt to win $50, $25, 
$15, or one of the $5 prizes. Get ali 
the facts about this cantest from 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City. 





Dept. 115-3, Jersey City, N. J. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company | 
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LESSON 2 : THE CURVED LINE 





MATERIALS se several 
: pens from the 
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Splendid @ As in Lesson 1, use black ink and 
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IRST Try many curved strokes varying 
in size and direction @ Usedifferent pressurese 
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EVEN PRESSURE VARIES PRESSURE 


NOW Draw many objects (especial! 
rounded ones) involving the ee 
strokes e@ TR 
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SPENCERIAN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
14 kt. solid gold nib. $2.00 


Hard Iridium tip. 

Famous Spencerian 

writing ease. If 

your dealer has not COMPARE 

received his supply, 

order direct men- WITH ANY 

tioning his name. $5.00 PEN 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway,New York 








SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 5 


Find the missing words in this issue. 
See January 27th for complete rules. 


1. Pigment and .... a 
water is called It comes in 
two forms: 


2. ...-» hero of ee ae 
was visiting his cousin at a sani- 
tarium when he was taken ill himself. 


3. .... is a regular feature of the 
curriculum in the .... school system. 


was virtually a prisoner 


aboard the .... when it docked at .... . 


On Lettuce in Sandwiches 


IKE a desert island barren of all 

foliage is a sandwich without let- 

tuce; but a sandwich with it is either 
inferno or paradise. 

First the lettuce must be, not that dry 
curled-up mass of seaweed, which, smeared 
with a _ yellowish glue, euphemistically 
termed mayonnaise, is splashed between 
two chunks of bread and called the dieti- 
tian sandwich. Not that pale green sheet, 
pock-marked with brown etchings like a 
worm-tormented leaf. Not that healthy 
roughage with an overgrown spinal col- 
umn which tastes like withered cabbage 
cores. Not that juicy greenage which 
squashes in your mouth like a sponge 
soaked in milk. But that crispy, green, 
crunching leaf which swathed either in a 
baloney sandwich or in a caviar patty, 
molds the whole in perfect harmony. 

Secondly, there must be none of this 
hanging-over-the-side lettuce that droops 
out like a dog's tongue on a hot day, and 
that just at the moment of clicking teeth in 
a bite, flops up and down, causing a sane 
person to snap at it like a crocodile. 

And thirdly, it must be, not like a puz- 
zle, in parts, which unexpectedly pop 
apart and fly about the room, upsetting 
the eater’s dignity, but in one, intrinsi- 
cally unified piece. 

When, however, all is right within the 
sandwich, to bite and munch its blend 
brings taste-bud exhilaration like a draft 
of cool night air. 

—Martin Hillenbrand, 18, St. Michael’s 

Central High School, Chicago, Ill. 
George Schuster, S. M., Teacher. 


Rain at Night 


I'd like to be out in the rain tonight 
While the storm and the dark hold sway, 
While wind-scattered raindrops to rhythm 
wild 
Seem to sing a mad roundelay. 


I'd like to be out where tall, dripping 
trees 
Silhouetted against the sky 
Form patterns of arching and swaying 
lace 
As they capture the wind’s wild sigh. 


I'd like to be out where gray banks of 
clouds, 
Driven silently by the wind, 
Are dark’ning the heavens, obscuring the 
moon, 
Dully hiding what lies behind. 


I'd like to be out on a storm-swept road, 
Blackly glistening in the rain, 

A byway which winds its aimless way 
To far places and back again. 


The wind’s playing havoc with everything, 
And the tempest is at its height, 
But though it is wild and dark I’d like 
To be out in the rain tonight. 
—Sheila Cosgrove, 15, Hope St. H. 8., 
Providence, R. I. Teacher, Miss 
Dorothy Allan. 
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A School Boy's Utopia 

Here is a. good topic to make into a 
Utopia: school. 

First, there will not be any attendance 
taken. If a student does not feel like 
going on a particular day, he can stay 
home. Classes will be continuous ‘and stu- 
dents can go to class whenever they feel 
the urge. There will not be any home- 
work. 

A robot will take the place of a teacher. 
There will be many recreation rooms, to 
which students may go, whenever they 
feel like resting or indulging in a game of 
some sort. Comfortable chairs will be in 
each classroom. 

At the end of the scheol term, instead 
of examinations, the students will be told 
to write all they know on the particular 
subject that they have been studying, and 
will be marked accordingly. 

Students will be able to voice their opin- 
ions in the running of the school affairs. 
Every day there will be a general get- 
together, so that students can get ac- 
quainted and make friends. 

The school will be divided into different 
sections. One will contain everything re- 
lating to electricity. The second, all the 
fundamentals of aviation. The third, sub- 
jects in engineering. The fourth, the 
study of biology. The fifth, the study of 
music, languages, and business knowledge. 
Students will be allowed to choose any 
subject that suits them. 

There will be an enormous ground sur- 
rounding the school. Animals and birds 
will roam over a section of the grounds 
for the benefit of the students that would 
like to study them. The main feature of 
this Utopia will be a sports ground. There 
will be a swimming pool, a stadium (in- 
door), and a huge field for athletics. 
There will be equipment for any kind of 
sports. 

I am sure that every student would 
enjoy a Utopia of this kind. 

—Albert Muller, Englewood (N. J.) 
H. 8. Miss Mulford, Teacher. 


The Miser 


Scorned, deceived, bewildered, I have fied 
into another land. 

Distrusted and wounded and sorely afraid 
I stand 

and know not where to turn or 

what to grasp. 

I am a straw in the wind of fate. 

Oh, blinding torrent! 

Step by step it grows and I become 

a spider, 

sightless, staring, turning round and round 
at last content. 

If now I weave and toil, machine-like, 
oozing out my life for gold, 

condemn me not. I do but trace 

my plotted course in life, 

blindly, staggering through a barren plain 
and I am not to blame. 


—David Quail, 17, Cooley 
School, Detroit, Mich. 
Graham, Teacher. 
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FEBRUARY 24, 1934 


The southern father was introducing his 
family of boys to a visiting Governor. 

“Seventeen boys!” exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor. “And all Democrats, I suppose?” 

“All but one,” said the father proudly. 
“They’re all good Democrats but John, 
the little rascal. He got to readin’.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Editor—“My boy, your punctuation and 
grammar are something fierce.” 

Literary Aspirant—“Then there is no 
hope for me?” 

“Sure there is; try dialect stories.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Just think, children,” said the mission- 
ary, “in Africa there are six million 
square miles where little boys and girls 
have no Sunday school. Now, what 
should we all strive to save money for?” 

“To go to Africa!” cried a chorus of 
cheery voices. 

—Tewxas Longhorn. 
e 


He: I want a couple of pillow cases. 

Clerk: What size? 

He: I’m not sure, but I wear a size 
seven hat. 


Student Section 





A girl in the sixth grade did not appear 
to be able to do the required work of that 
grade to the satisfaction of the teacher. 
She was then placed in an “opportunity” 
class. Within a short time she showed 
considerable improvement; whereupon she 
was allowed to return to her regular 
sixth-grade group. One of her friends in 
the sixth grade questioned her as to where 
she had been for the last few weeks. 
While she was trying to explain one of 
the other students interrupted with, “Aw, 
I know. She was put into another class 
to take an examination to be an idiot— 
and she failed!” 

—G. W. V. 
e 

First Youngster: My dad is a Moose, 
an Elk, an Eagle, and a Lion. 

Second Ditto: Gosh, how much does it 
cost to see him? 

—Penn State Frosh. 
* 

Prof: Jones, how far were you from 
the answer to the second question? 

Jones: About five seats. 

—Grinnell Malteaser. 
* 

I found I could not write on an empty 

stomach, so I went out and bought a desk. 
—Jimmy Durante. 


















MAX BAER says: ‘‘Planters 
fresh Peanuts sure k an energy 
wallop. They ‘K.O.’ that empty 


fooming, without making you feel 
‘sunk.’ I'm for them!’ 





How many four-letter words can you make with the letters in this sentence: 


WORD-BUILDING CONTEST 


CASH PRIZES 


FOR 


v 


MAX BAER MUNCHES PLANTERS PEANUTS BETWEEN MEALS 


Cash Prizes for the biggest list. Enter this amusing contest—now. Read the rules. 
RULES 


S. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


The, object is to build a list of four-letter 

from. the letters in BAER 
MUNC WES PLANTERS PE ANUTS BETWEEN 
MEALS, Any letter may used more than once. 
Use only the first person present tense singular 
form of verbs. A word of several meanings may 
be used only one time. Do not use abbreviations, 


contractions, proper names, plurals, reformed spell- 
ing, possessives, suffixes, or prefixes, Do not use 
archaic, obsolete or dialectic words. 
be modern English or American. 


3. Send an oupty Planters Peanut bag bearing a 
Peanut with your entry. 


All words must 


picture of If you 


cannot obtain a bag, send a hand-drawn picture of 
Mr. Peanut instead. On the top of the page, write 
your name, age. home address, city and state, and 
the total number of words in your list. Use only 
one side of paper. Fasten bag or picture securely 
to the first page. 


Mail entries to Planters Contest. 
155 East 44 St., New York, N 
to arrive by midnight, April 21. 


Room 1306, 
Y., in time 


5. a, for iepate ant neatness of list. 

ges’ decision is Winners will be 
taunt” x SCHOLASTIC, Tm i9th issue In case 
of ties, full amount of prizes will be awarded all 
tying contestants. 
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Mechanical Drawing 
Division of the 


HIGGINS AWARD CONTEST 


_ CLOSES MARCH 19; : 





Interpret, in a mechanical drawing, some 
industrial subject that interests you and 


WIN A PRIZE! 


Have you ever thought of how fascinating it 
can be to use your knowledge of mechanical 
drawing to interpret some phase of today’s 
industry that thrills you? 

Turn your knowledge and enthusiasm into 
profit. There is still time. Choose your sub- 
ject and go to work. The final dead-line is 
midnight, March 15! 


FULL DETAILS 


In case you haven’t heard before about the 
Higgins’ Award Contest, with its attractive 
divisions for mechanical and freehand 
drawing, write NOW for details—for in 
scope it is one of the most attractive and 
most liberal contests that has ever been of- 
fered to the high school students of America. 


FASCINATING PROJECTS 
AS SUGGESTIONS! 


Mr. J. H. Constantine, Director of Industrial Educa- 
tion of the Passaic (N. J.) schools, and widely known 
authority, has prepared an attractive sheet contain- 
ing five projects which you may use as suggestions for 
general type of work, modified to suit your own tastes 
and subject. They are so interesting and instructive 
that you will want to have them. Send us the carton 
from a bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink, and we will 
forward this sheet to you by return mail. 


Use the coupon below. Higgins’ Drawing 
Inks, in Blacks and Colors, may be ob- 
tained from your neighborhood stationer 
or druggist. 


CHAS, M. HIGGINS & C®., Inc. 
271 Ninth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired): 
Cj Interesting instruc- 


tion sheet, for which I en- 
close the carton from a 


Cj Details of the 
NEW Higgins’ Mechan- 
ical Drawing Contest; 


also new bottle of Higgins 
Drawing Ink. 

DNs 5 cncnacncedesep aces cdatsssbaseatenmeiaes 

as «os 6nd wh0 ges eeengactBuntcdeeueenedes 


Your School and 
Mech. Drawing Teacher 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 
Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 





Dear Sir: 

In the October 7, 1933, issue, there 
appeared in the poetry column, a 
short comment by Miss Dorothy 
Emerson about Langston Hughes, 
the Negro poet. For some reason, 
there was in this article, a failure to 
capitalize the words: Negress and Negro. 
We are pleased to note that Negro was 
capitalized in Literary Leads on the same 
page. 

The second criticism we have to offer is 
directed to Miss Emerson for an incorrect 
statement about Langston Hughes. The 
statement was as follows: “He never 
sings romantically about his color or with 
grievance against the ‘white folks’ as so 
many Negro poets do to the eventual 
wearying of their readers.” If Miss Emer- 
son only knew more of Mr. Hughes and 
his writings, certainly she would not have 
made such a statement. As you under- 
stand, this statement is misleading to stu- 
dents the country over. As proof that 
the statement is a false one, we are quot- 
ing one of his serious poems. 


1, Too 
I, too, am America. 
I am the darker brother. 
They send me to eat in the kitchen 
When company comes, 
But I laugh, 
And eat well, 
And grow strong. 
Tomorrow 
TI’ll sit at the table 
When company comes. 
Nobody’ll dare 
Say to me, 
“Eat in the kitchen” 
Then. 
Besides, 
They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed — 
I, too, am America. 


There are perhaps already many stu- 
dents who have read Miss Emerson’s arti- 
cle and who do believe what she has said. 
We should greatly appreciate your cor- 
recting these mistakes. 

—Senior Class of Atlanta University 
Laboratory H. S8., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mary Elizabeth Adams, Secretary. 


“I, Too,” is reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Hughes from Weary Blues, published 
by Alfred A. Knopf. Scholastic follows 
the style of capitalizing Negro, but this 
time it was inadvertently overlooked.—Ed. 





F orum 


S. 1944 


Dear Editor: 

We, the members of the So- 
cial Civics Class of the Lewes 
High School, wish to express 
our opinion of the “Tugwell 
Bill,’ strengthening the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. 

We think this bill should be 
passed by Congress in its origi- 
nal form. We have thoroughly 
studied this bill and find that the con- 
sumer will profit more by having this bill 
passed. 

We read in The Nation of January 24, 
1934, that the bill is in great danger by 
the threats of corrupt advertisers. 

The “Notices of Judgment,” issued De- 
cember, 1933, by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture gives sufficient 
evidence that the consumer needs protec- 
tion against fancily labeled packages of 
poisonous garbage. 

We have written to our representatives, 
to the 73rd Congress, asking their support 
of the bill. We urge that other schools 
follow this procedure. 

—Ralph Jones, Pres., Lewes, Del., H. 8. 

Scholastic published a survey of the 
Food and Drug Bill, January 13th—Ed. 


« 
High 
Dear Editor: 

High school students of today are not 
over-rated. 

The student who said that the editor of 
Scholastic is being fooled about the men- 
tality of high school students is all wrong. 
If we didn’t understand Scholastic as it 
now is, we would detest it, and I.do not 
know of one student who does not enjoy 
Scholastic. 

—Frances Cross, Mellen, Wis. 
+ 
Low 
Dear Sirs: 

Joseph Keyes thinks that the articles 
are over our heads. I agree. Many of 
them contain technical and scientific terms 
that are dry and uninteresting. A few of 
our classmates never understand an arti- 
cle until it is thoroughly explained by 
our teacher. I believe, that when the 
stories and articles are more of what 
young children like, that you will have 
many more subscribers for your magazine. 
Also, if you would place, in each week’s 
issue a list, pronunciations, and meanings 
of new words it would be a good plan 
and the paper will be enjoyed by every- 
one. 

—Thelma I. Mischler, Claymont, Del. 

Students who dislike any feature of 
Scholastie are requested to send their sug- 
gestions to the editors. How many more 
want a vocabulary list?—Ed. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Student Section 


Teaching Citizens 
Dear Editor: 

Every high school should have a class 
with the sole intention of educating stu- 
dents in politics. By this I do not mean 
we should conduct a class to show chil- 
dren how perfect a system rules us. 
Rather, there should be taught every side 
of economic, social, and political prob- 
lems in government. Speakers should be 
brought into school to present their politi- 
cal views. In these lectures, every party 
should be given a voice, regardless of be- 
liefs. In the past, schools have seemed 
rather cautious in selecting speakers to 
address school children. How can citizens 
—and school children are future citizens— 
how can they vote intelligently if they do 
not have a thorough knowledge of every 
political view? 

—Sigurd Buck, Ashor (Minn.) H. 8. 


No wer Cheers 
Dear Sir: 


We have a great deal of trouble in get- 
ting our boys to cheer at basketball 
games. The pep club has found the task 
hopeless. We have visited other schools 
and find that they have the same trouble. 
I think the reason is lack of nerve and 
ambition. They can’t have any real school 
spirit or backbone. Possibly someone 
will write and let me know how to get 
the boys started. The reason we feel bad 
about this is that we have a good team 
this year. 

—Dagney Bestul, Rosholt (Wis.) H.S. 

e 


No Answer 
Dear Forum: 

Why is it that teachers can’t ever seem 
to agree on how to interpret your edi- 
torials? _ It is very provoking for students 
to have to bear in mind at least two ver- 
sions of every article and remember which 
one to state for each teacher when a ques- 
tion is asked about it in a test. No lee- 
way is given the student in the one class 
even if his answer would have been con- 
sidered correct in the other’s class. 

Wouldn't it be better if teachers who 
use the same subject material would get 
together and decide on a definite inter- 
pretation? 

—Belma Wrolestad, 
Rosholt (H. 8.) Wis. 


Scholastic articles, and Scholastic edi- 
torials especially, aim to stimulate ques- 
tions rather than to supply answers. 
Teachers should hold students accountable 
for facts printed in Scholastic; but they 
should allow students reasonable freedom 
in the opinions and conclusions based 
upon those facts. It is probably better 
that teachers do interpret Scholastic ar- 
ticles differently because their differences 
of opinion promote discussions and study. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia a | 

STaNnpDaRp four-year college for women. 

=. onan. A.B., B.8., Mus.B., Bra ae 
Home economies, ‘kindergarten, elemen- 

hag ‘ed., health ed, com’l ed. 

music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduate’ 

teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 

ing. Suites with private baths. Graseneme, 

pool. National patronage. 8ist year. M 

rates. Catalog. 8. ag DD. 

LL.D., Pres., Bex S Jenkintown, Pa. 











Those Wild- 
cats, Rams, 


SHARPEN HIS TEETH! 


dogs, Bears, Dragons, etc., will fight doubly hard, and WIN, with a loyal student body behind 
them. Prove your School Spirit by wearing our famous KNOCKABOUT Colle jackets, with 
your school insignia and name solidly embroidered in school colors on ee 1 a Your own name 
and class year on front. Finest wat quailty cord corduroy or 100% Wool M 
NOTHING BETTER AS A WARD, or CLASS JACKET. Chenille letter on 
front at small extra cost. Your coach ay our literature—ask him about it. 
“Opening for one live-wire—must be recommended.” 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 8790 Grand River DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Indians, Bull- 
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Teachers’ Column 


There are still a few copies remaining 
of “How to Use Scholastic in Social 


Studies.” Scholastic’s Subscription Office, 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will send you a copy free of 
charge. 

. 

A class in Manners, designed for Sen- 
iors in Hazleton (Pa.) H. S. by Miss 
Longshore, was conducted with teachers 
recently during the city institute. Only 
two periods are given to the subject; one 
specializes in table manners and the other 
discusses manners under practically all 
circumstances. The motto of the course 
is “Noblesse Oblige.” Students are warned 
not to be “a mulcher, a stacker, an ele- 
vator, a crumber, a tilter, a stone spitter, 
a home dentist, a table ostrich, a monkey- 
cheek, or a harpooner.” 


See how many students know the au- 
thors of the novels listed by Phelps in the 
Literary Leads. 

e 


Steig’s classification of Conversation 
(Literary Leads) should be a boon to the 
oral composition classes. Classifying their 
dinner table conversation might give them 
some ideas how to improve it. 


Robert Mitchell writes that high school 
students write better poetry than gradu- 
ates. This is one of those arguments 
that anyone can win. If your students 
wish to get into it, have them compare 
the verse which has appeared in the 
Round Table with the “Graduate“ poems. 


The Lewes (Del.) high school Student 
Ferum are getting behind the Pure Food 
and Drugs Bill in a big way. Although 
it is true that Congressmen receive al- 
most as many letters and telegrams as a 
radio star, nevertheless, they keep a keen 
eye on the temper of their constituents. 
If all social studies classes took action 
like that in Delaware, the bill wouldn’t 
have a chance of failing. 


“A Schoolboy’s Utopia” (Round Table) 
is a subject suited to social studies even 
more than to composition. The Utopia 
published in this issue is, of course, face- 
tious, but the Round Table would like 
to receive some serious conceptions by 
social students of what the best of all 
possible high schools should be. Perhaps 
they may receive a few inspirations from 
a review of the recent Utopia series by 
Mr. Works. 

+. 


Nothing could be more significant to 
social studies students than the joint con- 
clusion of Winfield Scott (Editorial) and 
Robert Mitchell that the attempt to es- 
cape from life, whether in literature or 
in a way of living, is futile. These two 
have shared the common experiences of 
every other high school graduate in a 
world for' which they were ill-prepared. 
Their advice to those who are about to 
follow is plain. 


Your class will like and understand the 
poem “Miranda Hates Butterflies” better 
if you read it to them, giving them an idea 
of what the author was trying to do with 
the shape and sound of words. This is the 
only poem in this issue which leaves the 
well-worn path and strikes out in the 
direction of Gertrude Stein. 








AKE a meal a day of Shredded 
Wheat, and you'll put new 
speed into everything you do. 

This forty-year favorite is packed 
with natural energy elements... 
aff the vitamins, proteins, minerals, 
carbohydrates and bran in 100% 
whole wheat. Nothing is added, 
nothing taken away. That’s why 
coaches and trainers everywhere 
recommend it for the Athletic Squad. 

Tell the family you want Shredded 
Wheat for breakfast tomorrow 
morning. It’s ready cooked, ready 
to eat. Delicious with hot milk these 
chilly days. And just a few pennies 
buy a satisfying bowlful. Try it for 
ten days in a row—and watch your 


energy chart hit high! 
A product of 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE VITALLY DIFFERENT FOOD 
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You can now secure 

a junior model of the 

$300 Vivid Duplicator 
for only $45 


For school use the new Vivid Junior 
is just as practical as the $300 model 
is to big business offices. 

This is not a toy. The Vivid Junior 
has the same sturdy aluminum and 
steel construction —the same preci- 
sion, design, and the same proved 
durability found in the Standard 
Vivid. 

Heretofore, Vivid has been high 
priced and justly so. Now, this fine 
machine, with its greater speed and 
easier operation—its accuracy of 
reproduction and bright clean copies 
is within the reach of and should o 
part of the equipment of every 
school. 

Ce Soe 
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Every teacher well knows the many 
uses existing in any school fora, 
machine of this type. It makes up 
to 100 copies of anything which can 
be typed, written with pen or pencil, 
or drawn, and prints up to seven 
colors with one impression. 

THE VIVID DUPLI-KIT—another 
new Vivid development is a port- 
able duplicating outfit, including a 
working assortment of all necessary 
supplies, complete, ready for work. 
The entire equipment comes in a 
neat black carrying case, complete 
for $15. Includes full instructions, 
so simple a child can operate it. 

FREE TO TEACHERS—Write for 
literature and material helpful in 
classroom work. No need to write a 
letter, simply 


MAIL THIS cC UPON 
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| Smith-Corona complete including 
 tabulator now $60. Quiet, modernly — 
+ designed. Has the new “piano key”: 
| action and famous Smith shift. 


"I did until ten years ago 
when I met my biggest 
little helper—Corona. 
We have overcome many 
obstacles together.” 


LJ for O45 io rs 


og spear g 


Successful business olistntinie, 
sales managers, writers, newspaper 
and professional men, salesmen and 
teachers— thousands of them—will 
tell you that Corona was their most 
faithful helper during the years when 
they were working their way up. 


mith: Corona 


THE PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


—reflects the skill and experience of 25 years 
of making portable typewriters. No other 
aaahine t is +9 COMPLETE—so modern in 
ap ce—so easy to operate. Here alone 
= as such major improvementsas the sim- 
a oy key” action and the revolutionary 
hift which obsoletes all machines of 
the Caines shift type. See this feature 
demonstrated before you buy ANY typewriter. 
With these and otheradvancesin engineering 
design, Smith-Corona is better equipped than 
ever to help even more thousands to success. 
Prepare YOURSELF for the job ahead — 
equip yourself with this real aid to success. 
Try it—see how it will help you to harness 
your thoughts—to ag your ideas on paper— 
to be convincing — to “get things done.” 


Corona Four now $45 
formerly $60. Complete in — 
all details. Over a million 
Coronas in use. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THESE AIDS TO SUCCESS 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC., Dept. 18-C, Syracuse, New York 
Please send Corona booklet and the free material checked. [] Send inf on Vivid Dupl 
(0 **How to Write for Publication”” [) **Manual forClub Women” [) Manuscript Word Counter 





(0 -*Story Writers Guide” 


Also quote trade-in allowance on my typ » Serial No. ....2.2.--.-ceccccocencnsesose 





Name. Address. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS Inc., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous L C Smith Ball Bearing Office Typewriter 
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